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CnHarTer X. 
FAMILY COUNSELS. 


‘Has Anne spoken to you at all on the subject—what does she intend 
to do?’ 

Mr. Mountford was subjecting his wife to a cross-examination as 
to the affairs of the household. It was a practice he had. He 
felt it to be beneath his dignity to inquire into these details in his 
own person, but he found them out through her. He was not a man 
who allowed his authority to be shared. So far as ordering the dinner 
went and regulating the household bills, he was content to allow that 
she had a mission in the world; but everything of greater importance 
passed through his hands. Mrs. Mountford was in the habit of ex- 
pressing her extreme satisfaction with this rule, especially in respect 
to Anne. ‘ What could I have done with a stubborn girl like that ? 
she would have worn me out. The relief that it is to feel that she is 
in her father’s hands and not in mine!’ she was in the habit of 
saying. But, though she was free of the responsibility, she was not 
without trouble in the matter. She had to submit to periodical 
questioning, and if she had been a woman of fine susceptibilities 
would have felt herself something like a spy upon Anne. But her 
susceptibilities were not fine, and the discussion of other people 
which her husband’s inquisitions made necessary was not disagree- 
able to her. Few people find it altogether disagreeable to sit 
in a secret tribunal upon the merits and demerits of those around 
them. Sometimes Mrs. Mountford would rebel at the closeness of the 
examination to which she was subjected, but on the whole she did not 
dislike it. She was sitting with her husband in that business room 
of his which could scarcely be dignified by the name of a library. 
She had her usual worsted work in her hand, and a wisp of 
skeins plaited together in various bright colours cn a table before her. 
Sometimes she would pause to count one, two, three, of the stitches 
on her canvas; her head was bent over it, which often made it more 
easy to say what she had got to say. A serious truth may be 
admitted, or censure conveyed, in the soft sentence which falls from 
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a woman’s lips with an air of having nothing particular in it, when 
the one, two, three, of the Berlin pattern, the exact shade of the 
wool, is evidently the primary subject in her mind. Mrs. Mountford 
felt and emp!oyed to the utmost the shield of her work. It made 
everything more easy, and took away all tedium from these pro- 
longed conversations. As for Mr. Mountford, there was always a 
gleam of expectation in his reddish hazel eyes. Whether it was 
about a servant, or his children, or even an indifferent person in the 
parish, he seemed to be always on the verge of finding something out. 
* What does she intend to do?’ he repeated. ‘She has never men- 
tioned the subject again, but I suppose she has talked it over with you.’ 

‘ Something has been said,’ answered his wife ; ‘ to say that she had 
talked it over with me would not be true, St. John. Anne is not one 
to talk over anything with anybody. especially me. But something 
was said. I confess I thoaght it my duty, standing in the place of 
a mother to her, to open the subject.’ 

‘And what is she going to do?’ 

‘You must know very little about girls, St. John, though you 
have two of your own (and one of them as difficult to deal with as I 
ever encountered), if you think that all that is wanted in order to 
know what they are going to do is to talk it over with them—it is 
not so easy as that.’ 

‘I suppose you heard something about it, however,’ he said, with 
a little impatience. ‘Does she mean to give the fellow up? that is 
the chief thing I want to know.’ 

‘I never knew a girl yet that gave a fellow up, as you call it, 
because her father told her,’ said Mrs. Mountford : and then she paused 
hesitating between two shades; ‘that blue is too blue, it will never 
go with what is worked. I must drive into Hunston to-day or to- 
morrow, and see if I cannot get a better match.—As for giving up, that 
was not spoken of, St. John. Nobody ever believes in it coming to 
that. They think you will be angry; but that of course, if they stand 
out, you will come round at the last.’ 

* Does Anne think that? She must know very little of me if she 
thinks that I will come round at the last.’ 

‘ They all think it,’ said Mrs. Mountford, calmly counting the lines 
of the canvas with her needle: ‘I am not speaking only of Anne. I 
daresay she counts upon it less than most do, for it must be allowed 
that she is very like you, St. John, and as obstinate asa mule. You 
have to be very decided indeed before a girl will think you mean it. 
Why, there is Rose. What I say is not blaming Anne, for I am a 
great deal more sure what my own child would think than what 
Anne would think. Rose would no more believe that you would 
cross her seriously in anything she wanted than she, would believe you 
could fly if you tried. She would cry outwardly, I don’t doubt, but 
she would smile in her heart. She would say to herself, “ Papa go 
against me! impossible!” and the little puss would look very pitiful 
and submissive, and steal her arms round your neck and coax you, 
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and impose upon you. You would be more than mortal, St. John, 
if you did not come round at the end.’ 

Mr. Mountford’s countenance relaxed while this description was 
made—an almost imperceptible softening crept about the corners of 
his mouth. He seemed to feel the arms of the little puss creeping 
round his neck, and her pretty little rosebud face close to his 
own. But he shook off the fascination abruptly, and frowned to 
make his wife think him insensible to it. ‘I hope Iam not sucha 
weak fool,’ he said. ‘ And there is not much chance that Anne would 
try that way,’ he added, with some bitterness. Rose was supposed 
to be his favourite child, but yet he resented the fact that no such 
confession of his absolute authority and homage to his power was to 
be looked for from Anne. Mrs. Mountford had no deliberate inten- 
tion of presenting his eldest daughter to him under an unfavourable 
light, but if she wished him to perceive the superior dutifulness and 
sweetness of her own child, could anyone wonder? Rose had been 
hardly used by Nature. She ought to have been a boy and the heir 
of entail, or, if not so, she ought to have had a brother to take that 
position, and protect her interests; and neither of these things had 
happened. That her father should love her best and do all in his 
will that it was possible to do for her, was clearly Rose’s right as 
compensation for the other injustices of fate. 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Mountford, after a longer piece of mental arith- 
metic than usual, ‘that is not Anne’s way; but still you must do 
Anne justice, St. John. She will never believe, any more than Rose, 
that you will go against her. I don’t say this from anything she 
said tome. Indeed, I cannot say that she spoke to me at all on 
the subject. It was I that introduced it; I thought it my duty.’ 

‘And she gave you to understand that she would go on with it, 
whatever I might say ; and that, like an old fool, if she stuck to it, 
I would give in at the end ?’ 

‘St. John! St. John! how you do run away with an idea! I 
never said that, nor anything like it. I told you what, judging from 
what I know of girls, I felt sure Anne must feel. They never dream 
of any serious opposition: as we have given in to them from their 
childhood, they think we will continue to give in to them to the end; 
and I am sure it is quite reasonable to think so; only recollect’ how 
often we have yielded, and done whatever they pleased.’ 

‘ This time she will find that I will not yield,’ said Mr. Mount- 
ford, getting up angrily, and planting himself in front of the 
polished fireplace, which was innocent of any warmth. He set him- 
self very firmly upon his feet, which were wide apart, and put his 
hands under his coat tails in the proverbial attitude of an English- 
man. To see him standing there you would have thought him a 
man who never would yield; and yet he had, as his wife said, 
yielded to a great many vagaries of the girls. She gave various 
curious little glances of investigation at him from over her wools, 

‘I should like to know,’ she said, ‘why you object so much to 
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Mr. Douglas? he seems a very gentlemanly young man. Do you 
know something more of him than we know ?’ 

* Nobody,’ said Mr. Mountford, with solemnity, ‘ knows any more 
of the young man than we know.’ 

‘Then why should you be so determined against him ?’ persisted 
his wife. 

Mr. Mountford fixed his eyes severely upon her. ‘ Letitia,’ he 
said, ‘there is one thing, above all others, that I object to in a man: 
it is when nobody knows anything about him. You will not deny 
that I have had some experience in life ; some experience you must 
grant me, whatever my deficiencies may be; and the result of all I 
have observed is that a man whom nobody knows is not a person 
to connect yourself with. If he is a member of a well-known family 
—like our own, for instance—there are his people to answer for 
him. If,on the other hand, he has made himself of consequence 
in the world, that may answer the same purpose. But when a man 
is nobody, you have nothing to trust to; he may be a very good sort 
of person; there may be no harm in him; but the chances are 
against him. At all times the chances are heavily against a man 
whom nobody knows.’ 

Mr. Mountford was not disinclined to lay down the law, but he 
seldom did it on an abstract question ; and his wife looked at him, 
murmuring ‘ one, two, three’ with her lips, while her eyes expressed 
a certain mild surprise. The feeling, however, was scarcely so strong 
as surprise ; it was rather with a sensation of unexpectedness that 
she listened. Surely, nobody had a better right to his opinion: but 
she did not look for a general dogma when she had asked a par- 
ticular question. ‘ But,’ she said, ‘ Papa! he was known very well, I 
suppose, or they would not have had him there—to the Ashleys, at 
least.’ 

‘What was known? Nothing about him—nothing whatever 
about him! as Anne was so absurd as to say they know him, or 
their own opinion of him; but they know nothing about him— 
nobody knows anything about him. Whatever you may think, 
Letitia, that is quite enough for me.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, I don’t pretend to understand; but we meet a 
great many people whom we don’t know anything of. In society, we 
are meeting them for ever.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Mr. Mountford, lifting an emphatic finger ; 
‘we may know nothing about them, but somebody knows. Now, all 
I hear of this man is that he is nobody ; he may be good or he may 
be bad, much more likely the latter; but this being the case, if he 
were an angel I will have nothing to do with him; neither shall any- 
one belonging to me. We are well-known people ourselves, and we 
must form connections with well-known people—or none at all.’ 

‘None at all; you would not keep her an old maid, papa ?’ 

‘Pshaw!’ said Mr. Mountford, turning away. Then he came 
back to add a last word. ‘Understand me, Letitia,’ he said; ‘I 
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think it’s kind of you to do your best for Anne, for she is a girl 
who has given you a great deal of trouble; but it is of no use; if 
she is so determined to have her own way, she shall not have any- 
thing else. I am not the weak idiot of a father you think me; if I 
have given in to her before, there was no such important matter in 
hand; but I have made up my mind now: and it may be better for 
Rose and you, perhaps, if the worst comes to the worst.’ 

Mrs. Mountford was completely roused now; the numbers, so to 
speak, dropped from her lips; her work fell on her knee. ‘It is 
quite true what you say,’ she said, feeling herself on very doubtful 
ground, and not knowing what to do, whether to express gratitude 
or to make no reference to this strange and dark saying; ‘ she has 
given me a great deal of trouble: but she is your child, St. John, and 
that is enough for me.’ 

He did not make any reply; nor did he repeat the mysterious 
promise of advantage to follow upon Anne’s disobedience. He was 
not so frank with his wife as he had been with his daughter. He 
went to his writing table once more, and sat down before it with 
that air of having come to an end of the subject under discussion 
which his wife knew so well. He did not mean to throw any further 
light to her upon the possible good that might result to Rose. 
To tell the truth, this possibility was to himself too vague to count 
for much. In the first place, he expected Anne to be frightened, 
and to give in; and, in the second place, he fully intended to live 
long after both his daughters had married and settled, and to be able 
to make what dispositions he pleased for years to come. He was 
not an old man; he was still under sixty, and as vigorous (he 
believed) as ever he had been. In such a case a will is a very pretty 
weapon to flourish in the air, but it does nobody much harm. Mr. 
Mountford thought a great deal of this threat of his; but he no 
more meant it to have any speedy effect than he expected the world 
to come to an end. Perhaps most of the injustices that people do 
by will are done in the same way. It is not comprehensible to any 
man that he should be swept away and others reign in his stead; 
therefore he is more free to make use of that contingency than if 
he believed in it. There would always be plenty of time to set it 
right; he had not the least intention of dying; but for the moment 
it was something potent to conjure withal. He reseated himself 
at his table, with a consciousness that he had the power in his 
hands to turn his whole world topsy-turvy, and yet that it would not 
do anybody any harm. Naturally, this feeling was not shared 
either by Anne, to whom he had made the original threat, or by 
his wife, to whom he held out the promise. We all know very well 
that other people must die—it is only in our own individual case 
that the event seems unlikely. 

Mrs. Mountford’s mind was filled with secret excitement; she 
was eager to know what her husband meant, but she did not venture 
to ask for any explanation. She watched him over her work with 
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a secret closeness of observation such as she had never felt herself 
capable of before. What did he mean? what would he do? She 
knew nothing about the law of inheritance, except that entail kept 
an estate from the daughters, which was a shame, she thought. But 
in respect to everything else her mind was confused, and she did not 
know what her husband could do to benefit Rose at Anne’s expense. 
But the more she did not understand, the more eager she was to 
know. When you are possessed by an eager desire for the enrich- 
ment of another, it does not seem a bad or selfish object as it might 
do if the person to be benefited was yourself; and, least of all, does 
it ever appear that to look out for the advantage of your child can be 
wrong. But the poor lady was in the uncomfortable position of 
not being able to inquire further. She could not show herself too 
anxious to know what was to happen after her husband’s death ; and 
even to take ‘the worst’ for granted was not a pleasant thing, for 
Mrs. Mountford, though naturally anxious about Rose, was not a 
hard woman who would wilfully hurt anyone. She sat for some time 
in silence, her heart beating very fast, her ears very alert for any 
word that might fall from her husband’s mouth. But no word came 
from his mouth. He sat and turned over the papers on the table; 
he was pleased to have excited her interest, her hopes and fears, 
but he did not half divine the extent to which he had excited her, 
not feeling for his own part that there was anything in it to warrant 
immediate expectation ; while she, on the other hand, though she 
had a genuine affection for her husband, could not help saying to 
herself, ‘ He may go any day; there is never a day that some one 
does not die; and if he died while he was on these terms with Anne, 
what was it, what was it, that might perhaps happen to Rose?’ 
Mrs. Mountford turned over in her mind every possible form of 
words she could think of in which to pursue her inquiries; but it 
was very difficult, nay, impossible, to do it; and, though she was 
not altogether without artifice, her powers altogether failed her in 
presence of this difficult question. At length she ventured to ask, 
clearing her throat with elaborate precaution, 

‘Do you mean to say that if Anne sets her heart upon her own 
way, and goes against you—all our children do it more or less ; one 
gets accustomed to it, St. John—do you mean to say that you 
will change your will, and put her out of the succession ” Mrs. 
Mountford faltered over the end of her sentence, not knowing what 
to say. 

‘There is no succession. What I have is my own to do what I 
like with it,’ he said, sharply; and then he opened a big book 
which lay on the table, and began to write. It was a well-known, if 
tacit, signal between them, that his need of social intercourse was 
over, and that his wife might go; but she did not move for some 
time. She went on with her work, with every appearance of calm; 
but her mind was full of commotion. As her needle went through 
and through the canvas, she cast many a furtive glance at her 
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husband turning over the pages of his big book, writing here and 
there a note. They had been as one for twenty years; two people 
who were, all the world said, most ‘united ’—a couple devoted to 
each other. But neither did she understand what her husband 
meant, nor could he have believed the kind of feeling with which, 
across her worsted work, she kept regarding him. She had no wish 
but that he should live and thrive. Her position, her personal 
interests, her importance were all bound up in him; nevertheless, 
she contemplated the contingency of his death with a composure 
that would have horrified him, and thought with much more keen 
and earnest feeling of what would follow, than any alarm of love 
as to the possibility of the speedy ending of his life produced in her. 
Thus the two sat within a few feet of each other, life-long com- 
panions, knowing still so little of each other—the man playing with 
the fears and hopes of his dependents, while smiling in his sleeve 
at the notion of any real occasion for those fears and hopes; the 
woman much more intent upon the problematical good fortune of 
ker child than on the existence of her own other half, her closest and 
nearest connection, with whom her life had been so long identified. 
Perhaps the revelation of this feeling in her would have been the 
most cruel disclosure had both states of mind been made apparent 
to the eye of day. There was not much that was unnatural in his 
thoughts, for many men like to tantalise their successors, and few 
men realise with any warmth of imagination their own complete 
withdrawal from the pains and pleasures of life; but to know that 
his wife could look his death in the face without flinching, and think 
more of his will than of the event which must precede any effect 
it could have, would have penetrated through all his armour and 
opened his eyes in the most dolorous way. But he never suspected 
this; he thought, with true human fatuity, with a little gratified 
importance and vanity, of the commotion he had produced—that 
Anne would be ‘ pulled up’ in her career by so serious a threat ; that 
Rose would be kept ‘up to the mark’ by a flutter of hope as to the 
reward which might fall to her. All this it pleased him to think of. 
He was complacent as to the effect of his menaces and promises, 
but at bottom he felt them to be of no great consequence to him- 
self—amusing rather than otherwise; for he did not in the least 
intend to die. 

At last Mrs. Mountford felt that she could stay no longer. She 
rose up from her chair, and gathered her wools in one arm. 
‘The girls will be coming in from their ride,’ she said. ‘I must 
really go.’ 

The girls had all the machinery of life at Mount in their 
hands; in other houses it is ‘the boys’ that are put forward as 
influencing everything. The engagements and occupations of the 
young people map out the day, and give it diversity, though the 
elder ones move the springs of all that is most important. It was 
generally when ‘the girls’ were busy in some special matter of their 
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own that Mrs. Mountford came to ‘sit with’ her husband in the 
library, and furnished him with so much information. But their 
positions had been changed to-day. It was he who had been her 
informant, telling her about things more essential to be known than 
any of her gossip about Anne’s intentions or Rose’s habits. She 
lingered even as she walked across the floor, and dropped her little 
plaited sheaf of many colours and stooped to pick it up, inviting 
further confidence. But her husband did not respond. He let 
her go without taking any notice of her proceedings or asking any 
question as to her unusual reluctance to leave him. At last, when 
she had fairly turned her back upon him and had her hand upon the 
handle of the door, his voice startled her, and made her turn round 
with anxious expectation. 

‘ By the way,’ he said, ‘I forgot to tell you: I have a letter to-day 
from Heathcote Mountford, offering a visit. I suppose he wants to 
spy out the nakedness of the land.’ 

‘ Heathcote Mountford !’ cried his wife, bewildered ; then added, 
after a little interval, ‘I am sure he is quite welcome to come when 
he pleases—he or anyone. There is no nakedness in the land that 
we need fear.’ 

‘He is coming next week,’ said Mr. Mountford. ‘Of course, as 
you perceive, I could not refuse.’ 

Mrs. Mountford paused at the door, with a great deal of visible 
interest and excitement. It was no small relief to her to find a 
legitimate reason for it. ‘Of course you could not refuse; why 
should you refuse? I shall be very glad to see him; and——’ she 
added, after a momentary pause, which gave the words significance, 
*so will the girls.’ 

‘I wish I could think so; the man is forty,’ Mr. Mountford said. 
Then he gave a little wave of his hand, dismissing his wife. Even 
the idea of a visit from his heir did not excite him. He was not 
even conscious, for the moment, of the hostile feeling with which men 
are supposed to regard their heirs in general, and which, if legiti- 
mate in any case, is certainly so in respect to an heir of entail. It 
is true that he had looked upon Heathcote Mountford with a mild 
hatred all his life as his natural enemy; but at the present crisis 
the head of the house regarded his successor with a kind of derisive 
complacency, as feeling that he himself was triumphantly ‘ keeping 
the fellow out of it’ He had never been so certain of living long, 
of cheating all who looked for his death, as he was after he had 
made use of that instrument of terrorism against his daughter. 
Heathcote Mountford had not been at Mount for more than twenty 
years. It pleased his kinsman that he should offer to come now, just 
to be tantalised, to have it proved to him that his inheritance of the 
family honours was a long way off, and very problematical in any 
sense. ‘A poor sort of fellow; always ailing, always delicate ; my 


life is worth two of his,’ he was saying, with extreme satisfaction, 
in his heart. 
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CyaptTer XI. 


PROJECTS OF MARRIAGE. 


Tue girls had just come in from their ride; they were in the hall 
awaiting that cup of tea which is the universal restorative, when Mrs. 
Mountford with her little sheaf of wools went to join them They 
heard her come softly along the passage which traversed the house, 
from the library, in quite the other end of it, to the hall—a slight 
shuffle in one foot making her step recognisable. Rose was very clear- 
‘sighted in small matters, and it was she who had remarked that, after 
having taken her work to the library ‘to sit with papa,’ her mother 
had generally a much greater acquaintance with all that was about to 
happen on the estate or in the family affairs. She held up her 
finger to Anne as the step was heard approaching. ‘Now we shall 
hear the last particulars, Rose said; ‘what is going to be done 
with us all, and if we are to go to Brighton, and all that is to 
happen.’ Anne was much less curious on these points. Whether the 
family went to Brighton or not mattered little to her. She took off 
her hat, and smoothed back her hair from her forehead. It was 
October by this time, and no longer warm ; but the sun was shining, 
and the afternoon more like summer than autumn, Old Saymore 
had brought in the tray with the tea. There had been something 
almost on his lips to say, and he did not desire the presence of his 
mistress, which checked his confidences with the young ladies. Anne, 
though supposed generally to be proud, was known by the servants 
to be very gentle of access, and ready to listen to anything that con- 
cerned them. And as for Rose, old Saymore—who had, so to speak, 
seen her born—did not feel himself restrained by the presence of 
Rose. ‘ I had something to ask Miss Anne,’ he said, in a kind of under 
tone, as if making a remark to himself. 

‘ What is it, Saymore ?’ 

‘No, no,’ said the old man, shaking his head. ‘ No, no; [am not 
such a fool as I look. There is no time now for my business. No, 
no, Miss Anne, no, no,’ he went on, shaking his head as he arranged 
the cups and saucers. The sun, though it had passed off that 
side of the house, had caught in some glittering thing outside, and 
sent in a long ray of reflection into the huge old dark mirror which 
filled up one side of the room. Old Saymore, with his white locks, 
was reflected in this from top to toe, and the shaking of the white 
head produced a singular commotion in it like circles in water. 
He was always very deliberate in his movements; and as Mrs. 
Mountford’s step stayed in the passage, and a sound of voices betrayed 
that she had been stopped by some one on the way, Rose, with ideas 
of ‘fun’ in her mind, invited the arrested confidence. ‘ Make haste 
and speak,’ she said, ‘ Saymore ; mamma has stopped to talk to Worth. 
There is no telling how long it may be before she comes here.’ 

‘If it’s Mrs. Worth, it may be with the same object, Miss,’ said 
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Saymore, with solemnity. And then he made a measured, yet sidelong, 
step towards Anne. ‘I hope, Miss Anne, you'll not disapprove ?’ 

‘What do you want me to approve of, Saymore? I don’t think it 
matters very much so long as mamma is pleased.’ 

‘It matters to me, Miss Anne; it would seem unnatural to do a 
thing that was really an important thing without the sanction of the 
family ; and I come from my late lady’s side, Miss Anne. I’ve always 
held by you, Miss, if I may make so bold as to say it.’ 

Saymore made so bold as to say this often, aud it was perfectly 
understood in the house ; indeed it was frequently supposed by new- 
comers into the servants’ hall that old Saymore was a humble relation 
of the family on that side. 

‘It is very kind of you to be so faithful ; tell me quickly what it 
is, if you want to say it to me privately, and not vo mamma.’ 

‘ Miss Anne, I am an old man, he said; ‘ you'll peihaps think it 
unbecoming. I’m a widower, Miss, and I’ve no children nor nobody 
belonging to me.’ 

‘We've known all that,’ cried Rose, breaking in, ‘ as long as we’ve 
lived.’ 

Saymore took no notice of the interruption ; he did not even look 
at her, but proceeded with gravity, though with a smile creeping to 
the corners of his mouth. ‘ And some folks do say, Miss Anne, that, 
though Pm old, I’m a young man of my years. There is a deal of 
difference in people. Some folks is older, some younger. Yourself, 
Miss Anne, if I might make so bold as to say so, you're not a young 
lady for your years.’ 

‘No, is she?’ said Rose. ‘I always tell you so, Anne; you’ve no 
imagination, and no feelings; you are as serious as the big trees. Quick, 
quick, Saymore, mamma is coming.’ 

‘Tve always been considered young-looking,’ said old Saymore, 
with a complacent smile, ‘and many and many a one has advised me 
to better my condition. That might be two words for themselves and 
one for me, Miss Anne,’ he continued, the smile broadening into a 
smirk of consciousness. ‘ Ladies is very pushing now-a-days; but I 
think I’ve picked out one as will never deceive me, and, if the family 
don’t have any objections, I think I am going to get married, always 
hoping, Miss Anne, as you don’t disapprove.’ 

‘To get married ?’ said Anne, sitting upright with sheer amaze- 
ment. Anne’s thoughts had not been occupied on this subject as the 
thoughts of girls often are; but it had entered her imagination 
suddenly, and Anne’s imagination was of a superlative kind, which 
shed a glory over everything that occupied it. This strange, beau- 
tiful, terrible, conjunction of two had come to look to her the most 
wonderful, mysterious, solemn thing in the world since it came 
within her own possibilities. All the comedy in it which is so apt 
to come uppermost had disappeared when she felt herself walking 
with Cosmo towards the verge of that unknown and awful paradise. 
Life had not turned into a tragedy indeed, but into a noble, serious 
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poem, full of awe, full of wonder, entering in by those great mys- 
terious portals, which were guarded as by angels of love and fate. 
She sat upright in her chair, and gazed with wide open eyes and lips 
apart at this caricature of her fancy. Old Saymore! the peal of 
laughter with which Rose received the announcement was the natural 
sentiment ; but Anne had not only a deep sense of horror at this dese- 
cration of an idea so sacred, but was also moved by the secondary 
consciousness that old Saymore too had feelings which might be 
wounded, which added to her gravity. Saymore, for his part, took 
Rose’s laugh lightly enough, but looked at her own grave countenance 
with rising offence. ‘ You seem to think that I haven’t no right to 
please myself, Miss Anne,’ he said. 

‘But who is the lady? tell us who is the lady,’ cried Rose. 

Saymore paused and held up a finger. The voices in the corridor 
ceased. Some one was heard to walk away in the opposite direction, 
and Mrs. Mountford’s soft shuffle advanced to the hall. ‘ Another 
time, Miss Anne, another time,’ he said, in a half whisper, shaking his 
finger in sign of secrecy. Then he walked towards the door, and held 
it open for his mistress with much solemnity. Mrs. Mountford came 
in more quickly than usual; she was half angry, half laughing. 
‘Saymore, I think you are an oid fool,’ she said. 

Saymore made a bow which would have done credit to a courtier. 
‘ There’s a many, madam,’ he replied, ‘as has been fools like me.’ He 
did not condescend to justify himself to Mrs. Mountford, but went 
out without further explanation. He belonged to the other side of 
the house ; not that he was not perfectly civil to his master’s second 
wife—but she was always ‘ the new mistress’ to Saymore, though she 
had reigned at Mount for nearly twenty years. 

‘What does he mean, mamma ?’ cried Rose, with eager curiosity. 
She was fond of gossip, about county people if possible, but, if not, 
about village people, or the servants in the house, it did not matter. 
Her eyes shone with amazement and excitement. ‘Is it old Worth? 
who is it ? What fun to have a wedding in the house !’ 

‘He is an old fool,’ said Mrs. Mountford, putting the wools out of 
her arm and placing herself in the most comfortable chair. ‘ Give 
me a cup of tea, Rose. I have been standing in the corridor till Pm 
quite tired, and before that with papa.’ 

‘You were not standing when you were with papa?’ 

‘ Well, yes, part of the time ; he has a way—Anne has it too, it 
is very tiresome—of keeping the most important thing he has to say 
till the last moment. Just when you have got up and got to the door, 
and think you are free, then he tells you. It is very tiresome—Anne 
is just the same—in many things she is exceedingly like papa.’ 

‘Then he told you something important?’ cried Rose, easily 
diverted from the first subject. ‘Are we to go to Brighton? What 
is going to happen? I told Anne you would have something to tell 
us when we heard you had been sitting with papa.’ 

‘Of course we consult over things when we get a quiet hour 
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together,’ Mrs. Mountford said; and then she made a pause. Even 
Anne felt her heart beat. It seemed natural that her own affairs 
should have been the subject of this conference ; for what was there in 
the family that was half so interesting as Anne’s affairs? A little 
colour came to her face, then fled again, leaving her more pale than 
usual. 

‘If it was about me, I would rather not have my affairs talked 
over, she said. 

‘My dear Anne,’ said Mrs. Mountford, ‘try not to get into the 
way of thinking that everything that is interesting in the family 
must come from you; this is a sort of way that girls get when they 
begin to think of loveand such nonsense ; but I should have expected 
more sense from you.’ 

Love and such nonsense! Anne’s countenance became crimson. 
Was this the way to characterise that serious, almost solemn, mystery 
which had taken possession of her life? And then the girl, in spite 
of herself, laughed. She felt herself suddenly placed beside old 
Saymore in his grotesque sentiment, and between scorn and disgust 
and unwilling amusement words failed her; then the others laughed, 
which made Anne more angry still. 

‘I am glad to hear you laugh,’ said Mrs. Mountford, ‘ for that 
shows you are not so much on your high horse as [ fancied you were. 
And yours is such a very high horse, my dear! No, I don’t mean to 
say you were not referred to, for you would not believe me; there 
was some talk about you; but papa said he had spoken to you him- 
self, and I never make nor meddle between him and you, as you know, 
Anne. It was something quite different. We are not going to 
_ Brighton, Rosie; some one is coming here.’ 

*Oh—h!’ Rose’s countenance fell. Brighton, which was a break 
upon the monotony of the country, was always welcome to her. ‘ And 
even Willie Ashley gone away!’ was the apparently irrelevant 
observation she made, with a sudden dropping of the corners of her 
mouth. 

‘What is Willie Ashley to you? you can’t have your game in 
in winter,’ said her mother, with unconscious cynicism ; ‘ but there 
is somebody coming who is really interesting. I don’t know that 
you have ever seen him; I have seen him only once in my life. I 
thought him the most interesting-looking man I ever saw; he was 
like a hero on the stage, tall and dark, with a natural curl in his 
hair, and such eyes!’ 

Rose’s blue and inexperienced orbs grew round and large witb 
excitement. * Who isit? No one we ever saw! oh, no, indeed, I 
never saw a man a bit like that. Who is it, mamma ?’ 

Mrs. Mountford liked to prolong the excitement. It pleased her 
to have so interesting a piece of news in hand. Besides, Anne re- 
mained perfectly unmoved, and to excite Rose was too easy. ‘ He 
is a man with a story too,’ she said. ‘When he was quite young he 
was in love with a lady, a very grand personage, indeed, quite out of 
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the reach of a poor gentleman like—this gentleman. She was an 
Italian, and I believe she was a princess or something. That does 
not mean the same as it does here, you know; but she was a great 
deal grander than he was, and her friends would not let her marry 
him. 

‘ And what happened ?’ cried Rose breathless, as her mother came 
to an artful pause. Anne did not say anything, but she leant forward, 
and her eyes too had lighted up with interest. It was no part of 
Mrs. Mountford’s plan to interest Anne, but, once entered upon her 
story, the desire of the artist for appreciation seized upon her. 

‘What could happen, my dear?’ she said, pointedly adding a 
moral; * they gave everybody a great deal of trouble for a time, as 
young people who are crossed in anything always do; but people 
abroad make very short work with these matters. The lady was 
married, of course, to somebody in her own rank of life.’ 

‘And the gentleman ?— it was the gentleman you were telling us 
about.’ 

‘ The gentleman—poor Heathcote! well, he has got on well enough 
—lI suppose, as well as other people. He has never married ; but then I 
don’t see how he could marry, for he has nothing to marry upon.’ 

‘Heathcote! do you mean Heathcote Mountford ?’ 

It was Anne who spoke this time—the story had grown more and 
more interesting to her as it went on. Her voice trembled a little 
as she asked this hasty question; it quivered with sympathy, with 
wondering pain. The lady married somebody—in her own rank in 
life—the man never married at all, but probably could not because 
he had nothing to marry on. Was that the end of it all, a dull 
matter-of-fact little tragedy? She remembered hearing such words 
before often enough, but never had given them any attention till now. 

‘Yes, I mean your cousin Heathcote Mountford. He is coming 
next week to see papa.’ 

Rose had been looking from one to another with her round eyes 
full of excitement. Now she drew a long breath and said in a tone 
of awe, ‘ The heir of the entail.’ 

‘Yes, the heir of entail,’ said Mrs. Mountford solemnly. She 
looked at her daughter, and the one pair of eyes seemed to take fire 
from the other. ‘ He is as poor—as poor as a mouse. Of course he 
will have Mount when—anything happens to papa. But papa’s life 
is as good as his. He is thirty-five, and he has never had much 
stamina. I don’t mean to say that it is so generally, hut sometimes 
a man is quite old at thirty-five.’ 

At this time very different reflections gleamed across the minds 
of the girls. ‘Papa was nearly forty when mamma married him,’ 
Rose said to herself with great quickness, while the thought that 
passed through Anne’s mind was ‘ Thirty-five—five years older than 
Cosmo.’ Neither one thing nor the other, it may be said, had much 
to do with Heathcote Mountford ; and yet there was meaning in it, so 
far as Rose, at least, was concerned. She was thoughtful for the 
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rest: of the day, and asked her mother several very pertinent questions 
when they were alone, as ‘ Where does Heathcote Mountford live ? 
Has he any money at all? ordoes he do anything for his living ? has 
he any brothers and sisters?’ She was determined to have a very 
clear understanding of all the circumstances of his life. 

‘Oh yes, my love, he has a little,’ Mrs. Mountford said ; ‘ one says 
a man has nothing when he has not enough to settle upon ; but most 
people have a little. I suppose he lives in London in chambers, like 
most unmarried men. No, he has no brothers and sisters—but, yes, 
I forgot there is one—a young one—whom he is very much attached 
to, people say.’ 

‘And he will have Mount when papa dies,’ said Rose. ‘ How 
strange that, though papa has two children, it should go away to quite 
a different person, not even a very near relation! It is very unjust; 
don’t you think it is very unjust? I am sure it is not a thing that 
ought to be.’ 

‘It is the entail, my dear. You must remember the entail.’ 

‘ But what is the good of an entail? If we had had a brother, it 
might have been a good thing to keep it in the family; but surely, 
when we have no brother, we are the proper heirs. It would be more 
right even, if one person were to have it all, that Anne should be the 
person. She, said Rose, with a little fervour, ‘would be sure to 
take care of me.’ 

‘I think so too, Rosie,’ said her mother ; ‘ but then Anne will not 
always just be Anne. She will marry somebody, and she will not 
have a will of her own—at least not swch a will of her own. There 
is one way,’ Mrs. Mountford added with a laugh, ‘in which things 
are sometimes put right, Rose. Do you remember Mr, Collins in 
Miss Austen’s novel? He came to choose a wife among the Miss 
Bennetts to make up for taking their home from them. I am afraid 
that happens oftener in novels than in real life. Perhaps,’ she said, 
laughing again, but with artificial mirth, ‘ your cousin Heathcote 
is coming to look at you girls to see whether he would like one of 
you for his wife.’ 

‘I daresay,’ said Rose calmly ; ‘ that went through my mind too. 
He would like Anne, of course, if he could get her; but then Anne 
—likes somebody else.’ 

‘There are more people than Anne in the world,’ said the mother, 
with some indignation. ‘Anne! we all hear so much of Anne that: 
we get to think there is nobody like her. No, my pet, a man of 
Heathcote Mountford’s age—it is not anything like Anne he is 
thinking of; they don’t want tragedy queens at that age; thev want 
youth.’ 

‘You mean, mamma,’ said Rose, still quite serious, ‘that he 
would like me best.’ 

* My pet, we don’t talk of such things. Itis quite time enough 
when they happen, if they ever happen.’ 

‘ But I prefer to talk about them,’ said Rose. ‘It would be very 
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nice to keep Mount; but then, if Anne had all the money, what would 
be the good of Mount? We, I mean, could never keep it up.’ 

‘This is going a very long way,’ said her mother amused; ‘ you 
must not talk of what most likely will never happen. Besides, 
there is no telling what changes may take place. Anne has not 
pleased papa, and no one can say what money she may have and 
what you may have. That is just what nobody can tell till the time 
comes.’ 

‘You mean—till papa dies ?’ 

‘Oh, Rosie,’ said Mrs. Mountford, alarmed, ‘don’t be so plain- 
spoken, dear; don’t let us think of such a thing. What would 
become of us if anything happened to dear papa?’ 

‘But it must happen some time,’ said Rose, calmly, ‘ and it will 
not happen any sooner because we speak of it. I hope he will live 
a long time, long after we are both married and everything settled. 
But if one of us was rich, it would not be worth her while to marry 
Heathcote, unless she was very fond of Mount; and I don’t think we 
are so very fond of Mount. And if one of us was poor, it would not 
be worth her while, because he would never be able to keep it up.’ 

‘That is the very best conclusion to come to,’ said her mother ; 
‘since it would not be worth while either for the rich one or the 
poor one, you may put that out of your head and meet him at 
your ease, as you ought to meet an elderly cousin.’ 

‘ Thirty-five is not exactly elderly—for a mai,’ said Rose, thought- 
fully. She did not put the question out of her mind so easily as her 
mother suggested. ‘But I suppose it is time to go and dress,’ she 
added, with a little sigh. ‘No Brighton, and winter coming on, and 
nobody here, not even Willie Ashley. I hope he will be amusing at 
least,’ she said, sighing again, as she went away. 

Mrs. Mountford followed slowly with a smile on her face. She 
was not sorry,on the whole, to have put the idea into her child’s head. 
Even when the Mountfords of Mount had been poor, it was ‘a very 
nice position ’—and Heathcote had something, enough to live upon : 
and Rose would have something. If they ‘fancied’ each other, worse 
things might happen. She did not feel inclined to oppose such a con- 
summation. It would be better than marrying Willie Ashley, or—for 
of course that would be out of the question—wanting to marry him. 
Mrs. Mountford knew by experience what it was for a girl to spend 
all her youth in the unbroken quiet of a house in the country which 
was not really a great house. She had been thirty when she married 
Mr. Mountford, and before that time there had occurred sundry pas- 
sages, involving at least one ineligible young man, which had not 
quite passed from her memory. How was it possible to help it?—a 
girl must do something to amuse herself, to occupy the time that 
hangs so heavily on her hands, And often, she reflected, before you 
know what you are doing, it has become serious, and there is no 
way out of it. As she looked back she rememvered many instances 
in which this had happened. Better, far better, an elderly cousin 
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with an old though small estate, than the inevitable clergyman or 
Willie Ashley. And thirty-five, for a man, was not an age to make 
any objection to. 

She went upstairs with her head full of such thoughts, and there 
once more she found Mrs. Worth, with whom she had held so earnest a 
colloquy in the corridor, while Saymore opened his heart to his 
young ladies. Mrs. Worth shook her head when her mistress 
addressed a question to her. She pinned on the lace pelerine with 
which it was Mrs. Mountford’s pride to make her old dresses look 
nice for the evening, with many shakings of her head. 

‘I don’t know, ma’am, as I shall ever bring her to hear reason,’ 
Mrs. Worth said. ‘I tell her as a good worthy man, and a nice little 
bit of money, is not for any girl to despise, and many that is 
her betters would be glad of the chance. But you can’t put an old 
head on young shoulders, as the saying is, and I don’t know as I 
shall ever bring her to hear reason. There’s things as nothing will 
teach us but experience, ma’am,’ Mrs. Worth said. 

‘Well, he is old for such a girl, said Mrs. Mountford, candidly; 
‘we must not be too hard upon her, Worth.’ 

‘Old, ma’am! well, in one way he may be called old,’ said the 
confidential maid; ‘but I don’t call it half so bad when they’re 
that age as when they’re just betwixt and between, both old and 
young, as you may say. Forty or so, that is a worry; but sixty-five 
you can do with. If I’ve told her that once, I’ve told her fifty 
times; but she pays no attention. And when you think what 
a nice little bit of money he’s put away since he’s been here, and 
how respectable he is, and respected by the family; and that she 
has nothing, poor girl! and nobody but me to look to! I think, if 
Miss Anne were to speak a word to her, ma’am, perhaps it would 
make a difference. They think a deal more of what a young lady 
says like themselves, so to speak, than an old person like me.’ 


Cuarter XII. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


Anne had gone upstairs some time before. At this time of her life 
she liked to be alone, and there were many reasons why solitude 
should be dear to her. For one thing, those who have just begun 
to thread the flowery ways of early love have always a great deal to 
think of. It is an occupation in itself to retrace all that has been done 
and said, nay, even looked and thought, and to carry this dream of 
recollection on into the future, adding what shall be to what has 
been. A girl does not require any other business in life when she has 
this delightful maze awaiting her, turning her room into a Vita nuova, 
another life which she can enter at her pleasure, shutting impene- 
trable doors upon all vulgar sights and sounds. In addition to this, 
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which needed no addition, she had something active and positive to 
occupy her. She had answered Cosmo’s letter, thanking him for his 
offer to deny himself, to be silent if she wished him to be silent. But 
Anne declared that she had no such wish. ‘Do not let us make a 
folly of our correspondence,’ she had written; ‘ but neither must 
we deny ourselves this great happiness, dear Cosmo, for the sake of 
my father. I have told my father that in this point I cannot obey 
him. I should scorn myself now if I made believe to obey him by 
giving up such intercourse as we can have. He has not asked this, 
and I think it would not be honest to offer it. What he wanted was 
that we should part altogether, and this we are not going to do. 
Write to me then, not every day, nor even every week, to make it 
common, but when your heart is full, and it would be an injustice to 
keep it from me any longer. And so will I to you.’ The bargain, 
if somewhat highflown, was very like Anne, and on this footing the 
letters began. Anne very soon felt that her heart was always full, 
that there was constantly more to say than a sheet of paper could 
carry ; but she held by her-own rule, and only broke silence when she 
could not keep it any longer, which gave to her letters a character of 
intensity and delicate passion most rare and strange, which touched 
her lover with an admiration which sometimes had a little awe in it. 
His own letters were delightful to Anne, but they were of a very 
different character. They were full of genuine love; for, so far as 
that went, there was nothing fictitious in his sentiments; but they 
were steadygoing weekly letters, such as a man pens on acertain day 
and sends by a certain post, not only to the contentment of his own 
heart, but in fulfilment of what is expected of him, of what it is 
indeed his duty to do. This made a great difference ; and Cosmo— 
who was full of intellectual perceptions and saw more clearly than, 
being not so complete in heart as in mind, it was to his own comfort 
to see—perceived it very clearly, with an uneasy consciousness of 
being ‘not up to’ the lofty strain which was required of him. But 
Anne, in her innocence and inexperience, perceived it not. His letters 
were delightful to her. The words seemed to glow and shine before 
her eyes. If there was a tame expression, a sentence that fell flat, 
she set it down to that reticence of emotion, that English incapacity 
for saying all that is felt and tendency to depreciate itself, which we 
all believe in, and which counts for so much in our estimates of each 
other. These letters, as I have said, added an actual something to be 
done to the entrancing occupation of ‘ thinking over’ all that had 
happened and was going to happen. Whenever she had a little time 
to spare, Anne, with her heart beating, opened the little desk in 
which she kept these two or three precious performances. I think, 
indeed, she carried the last always about her, to be re-read whenever 
an occasion occurred: and it was with her heart intent upon this 
gratification, this secret delight which nobody knew of, that she 
went into her room, leaving her sister and stepmother still talking 
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over their tea in the hall. More sweet to her than the best of 
company was this pleasure of sitting alone. 

But on this occasion she found herself not alone. Though the 
dressing-bell would not ring for about an hour, Keziah was already there 
preparing her young lady’s evening toilette. She was standing with 
her back to the door laying out Anne’s dress upon the bed, and crying 
softly to herself. Keziah was very near Anne’s age, and they had 
been in a manner brought up together, and had known everything 
that had happened to each other all their lives. This makes a bond 
between mistress and maid, not common in the ordinary relation- 
ships which we form and break so easily. To see Keziah crying 
was not a matter of indifference to Anne; but neither was it a 
matter of alarm, for it was not difficult to make Keziah cry. Some 
one, no doubt, had been scolding the girl; her aunt, who was very 
strict with her, or the cook, who was half housekeeper and apt to find 
fault with the younger servants. Anne stepped forward with her light 
foot, which Keziah, in her agitation, did not hear, and put her hand 
on the girl’s shoulder. But this, which wasdone in all kindness, had 
tragical results. Keziah started violently, and a great big tear, as 
large as half-a-crown, fell upon the airy skirts of the dress which she 
‘was opening out on the bed. The poor girl uttered a shriek of 
‘dismay. 

‘Oh, Miss Anne! I didn’t mean it, I didn’t mean it!’ she cried. 

‘What is it, Keziah? There is no harm done; but why are you 
crying? Has anything happened at home? MHave you bad news? 
or is it only Worth that has been cross again ?’ 

‘I’m silly, Miss Anne, that’s what it is,’ said Keziah, drying her 
eyes. ‘Oh, don’t pity me, please, or Ill only cry more. Give me a 
good shaking; that’s what I want, as aunt always says.’ 

* Has she been scolding you?’ said Anne. It was not the first time 
that she had found Keziah in tears ; it was not an alarming occurrence, 
nor did it require a very serious cause. 

‘ But to think,’ cried the girl, ‘that I should be such a silly, me 
that ought to know better, as to go and cry upon an Indian muslin, 
that oughtn’t to go to the wash not for ever so long! Aunt would never 
forgive me if she knew; and oh, I’m bad enough already without 
that. If I could only tell you, Miss Anne! Morning or evening she 
never lets me be. It’s that as makes me so confused, I don’t know 
what I’m doing. Sometimes I think Pll just take and marry him, to 
have done with him and her too.’ 

‘Marry him? is that what is the matter? It must be some one 
you don’t like, or you wouldn’t cry so.’ 

* It isn’t so much that I don’t like him. If that was all,’ said 
Keziah, with philosophy, ‘I wouldn’t mind so much. Many a girl 
has had the same to do. You have to take the bitter with the sweet, 
as aunt always says.’ 

‘Keziah !’ exclaimed Anne, with consternation. ‘ You wouldn’t 
mind! then what are you crying for? And why do you try to cheat 
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me into sympathy,’ cried the young lady, indignantly, ‘if you don’t 
mind, as you say ?’ 

Keziah by this time had mastered her tears. She had dried the 
spot carefully and tenderly with a handkerchief, pressing the muslin 
between two folds. 

* Miss Anne,’ she said, ‘don’t you say as I’m cheating, or my heart 
will break. That is one thing nobody can say of me. I tell him 
honest that I can’t abide him, and if he will have me after that, is it 
my fault? No, it’s not that,’ she said, shaking her head with the 
melancholy gravity of superior experience: ‘I wasn’t thinking just 
of what I’d like. You ladies do what you please, and when you're 
crossed, you think the world is coming to an end; but in our class 
of life you’re brought up to know as you can’t have your own way.’ 

‘It is not a question of having your own way. How could you 
marry a man you did not—-love?’ cried Anne, full of wrath and in- 
dignation, yet with awe of the sacred wordshe used. Was it too fine 
a word to be used to little Keziah? The girl gazed at her for a 
moment, half roused, half wondering ; then shook her head again. 

‘Oh, Miss Anne, love! a girl couldn’t love an old man like that ; 
and he don’t look for it, aunt says. And he’d think a deal of me, 
more than—than others might. It’s better to be an old man’s 
darling than a young man’s slave. And he’s got plenty of money—I 
don’t know how much in the bank—and mother and all of us so poor. 
He would leave it to me, every penny. You can’t just hear that, 
Miss Anne, can you, and take no notice? There’s a deal to be said 
for him, I don’t deny it; and if it was only not being fond of him, I 
shouldn’t mind that.’ 

‘Then you must not ask me to be sorry for you, ‘ said Anne, with 
stern severity, ‘ if you could sell yourself for money, Keziah! But, 
no, no, you could not do it, it is not possible—you, a girl just my 
age, and brought up with me. Youcould not do it, Keziah. You 
have lived here with me almost all your life.’ 

‘Miss Anne, you don’t understand. You’ve been used to having 
your own way, but the like of us don’t get our own way. And aunt 
says many a lady does it and never minds. It’s not that,’ said Keziah, 
with a fresh outburst of tears. ‘I hope as I could do my duty by a 
man whether I was fond of him or whether I wasn’t. No, it isn’t 
that : it’s—it’s the other one, Miss Anne.’ 

And here the little girl hid her face in her hands and sobbed; 
while Anne, her sternness melting in spite of herself, stood looking on. 
with the face of the recording angel, horrified by this new admission 
and reluctant to write it down. 

‘Is there—another ?’ she asked, in a whisper of horror. 

Keziah uncovered her face; the tone in which she was addressed 
curdled her bloof ; she turned her white, little, tear-stained counte - 
nance to her mistress with an appalled look of guilt. She had not 
understood before, poor little girl, how guilty she was. She had not 
known that it was guilt at all, She saw herself standing at the bar, 
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a poor little tremulous criminal in the blaze of Anne’s indignant 
eyes. 

: ‘Yes, Miss Anne.’ Keziah’s voice was almost inaudible; but her 
eyes kept an astonished appeal in them against the tremendous 
sentence that seemed to await her. 

* Another whom you love. And you would give him up for this 
man who is rich, who can leave you his money? Keziah! if this 
were true, do you know what you would deserve? .But I cannot be- 
lieve it is true.’ 

‘Miss Anne!’ The poor little culprit regained a little courage ; 
the offence of a mercenary marriage did not touch her conscience, 
but to be supposed to be laying claim without reason to a real lover 
went to her heart. ‘Miss Anne; it’s quite true. We were always 
sweethearts, always since we were little things. Him and me, we’ve 
always kept company. It’s as true—as true! Nobody can say 
different,’ cried the girl, with a fresh burst of angry tears. ‘ You 
have seen him yourself, Miss Anne; and all the village knows. Ask 
aunt, if you don’t believe me; ask anyone. We're as well known to 
be keeping company, as well known—as the Beeches on Mount Hill. 

‘That is not what I mean, Keziah. What I can’t believe is that 
you could make up your mind to—marry the man who isrich. What! 
leave the other whom you love, and marry one whom you don’t 
love! However rich he was, you would be miserable, and you 
would deserve to be miserable; and he, poor fellow ! would be miser- 
able too,’ 

‘Oh, Miss Anne, that’s what I am afraid of, cried the girl ; ‘ that’s 
what I’m always saying to myself. I could face it if it were only 
me—(for it’s a great thing to be well off, Miss Anne, for us as have 
been so poor all our lives); but Jim will be miserable; that is what 
I always say. But what can I do?—+tell me what can I do.’ 

*I wil] tell you what you can do. Be faithful to Jim, Keziah; 
be faithful to him whatever anyone says. Marry him, not the other. 
That is the only thing to do.’ 

‘Marry him? But how can I marry him when he’s enlisted and 
gone off for a soldier, and may be I'll never see him more?’ 

‘Enlisted!’ said Anne, for the moment taken aback; but she 
recovered quickly, seeing the easiest way out of it. ‘Soldiers are 
allowed to buy themselves out. I would rather a great deal do with- 
out a dress and give you the money for his discharge. Anything 
would be better than to see you sacrifice yourself—sell yourself. Oh, 
you could not do it! You must not think of it any more.’ 

‘It’s not me, Miss Anne,’ said Keziah, mournfully ; ‘ it’s Mr. Say- 
more and aunt.’ 

‘Old Saymore! is it old Saymore?’ Anne did not know how to 
speak with ordinary patience of such a horrible transaction. ‘ Keziah, 
this cannot be put up with for a moment. If they frighten you, J 
will speak to them. Old Saymore! No, Keziah; it is Jim you 
must marry, since you love him: and no one else.’ 

‘Yes, Miss Anne,’ said Keziah, very doubtfully; ‘but I don’t 
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know,’ she added, ‘ whether Jim wanted me—to marry him. You see 
he is young, and he had nothing but his weekly wage, when he 
was in work; and I don’t even know if he wants to buy his dis- 
charge. Men is very queer,’ said the girl, shaking her head with 
profound conviction, ‘and keeping company’s not like marrying. 
Men that haven’t got you want you, and them that can have you for 
the asking don’t ask. It is a funny world and men are queer; 
things is not so’straightforward before you to do one or another as 
you think, Miss Anne.’ 

‘Then, at all events, there is one thing you can always do— 
for it depends upon yourself alone. Marry no one, but be faithful, 
Keziah ; faithful to Jim if you love him; and, you may be sure, 
things will come right at the last.’ 

*I don’t know, Miss Anne, said Keziah, shaking her head; ‘it 
seems as if it ought to; but it don’t always, as far as I can see. 
There’s ladies, and real ladies, aunt says, as has just the same before 
them ; for if the man you like hasn’t a penny, Miss Anne, and 
other folks has plenty, what, even if you’re a lady, is a girl to do?’ 

‘You can always be faithful, whatever happens, cried Anne, 
holding her head high; ‘ that depends only on yourself.’ 

‘If your folks will let you alone, Miss Anne.’ Keziah had dried 
her tears, and Anne’s confidence had given her a little courage ; but 
still she felt that she had more experience of the world than her 
mistress, and shook her little head. 

‘What can your “folks” do, Keziah? You have only to hold 
fast and be true,’ cried Anne. Her eyes shone with the faith and 
constancy that was in her. The very sight of her was inspiring. 
She looked like a woman who might have rallied an army, standing 
up with her head high, defying all danger. ‘They may make you 
unhappy, they may take everything from you; but only yourself can 
change you. The whole world cannot do anything to you if you 
remain true, and stand fast-——’ 

‘Oh, Miss Anne, if we was all like you!’ said the girl, ad- 
miring but despondent. But just then the dressing-bell began to 
ring, and poor Keziah was recalled to her duties. She flew to the 
drawers and wardrobes to lay out the miscellaneous articles that 
were needed—the evening shoes, the ribbons, and little ornaments 
Anne was to wear. Then she lingered for a moment before ful- 
filling the same office for Rose. ‘Don’t you think, Miss Anne,’ 
she said, ‘if it comes to that at the end: don’t you think I mind 
for myself. I hope as I'll do my duty, whoever the man may be. 
I'm not one to stick to my own way when I see as I can’t get it. It 
isn’t that I’m that bent on pleasing myself ‘ 

‘But Keziah, Keziah!’ cried Anne, provoked, distressed, and 
disappointed, ‘when this is what you are thinking of, it is your duty 
to please yourself.’ 

‘The Bible don’t say so, Miss Anne,’ said Keziah, with a little air 
of superior wisdom as she went away. 

This discussion made the most curious break in Anne’s thoughts ; 
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instead of spending the half-hour in blessed solitude, reading over 
Cosmo’s last letter or thinking over some of his last words, how 
strange it was to be thus plunged into the confused and darkling 
ways of another world, so unlike her own! To the young lady it 
was an unalterable canon of faith that marriage was only possible 
where love existed first. Such was the dogma of the matter in Eng- 
land, the first and most important proviso of the creed of youth, 
contradicted sometimes in practice, but never shaken in doctrine. It 
was this that justified and sanctified all the rest, excusing even a 
hundred little departures from other codes, little frauds and compro- 
mises which lost all their guilt when done for the sake of love. But 
here was another code which was very different, in which the poor 
little heroine was ashamed to have it thought that, so far as concerned 
herself, love was the first thing in question. Keziah felt that she 
could do her duty whoever the man might be; it was not any wish 
to please herself that made her reluctant. Anne’s first impulse of 
impatience, and annoyance, and disgust at such a view of the ques- 
tion, and at the high ground on which it was held, transported her 
for the moment out of all sympathy with Keziah. No wonder she 
thought that there was so much trouble and evil deep down below the 
surface when that was how even an innocent girl considered the 
matter. But by-and-by Anne’s imagination got entangled with the 
metaphysics of the question, and the clear lines of the old undoubt- 
ing dogmatism became less clear. ‘The Bible don’t say so.’ What 
did the Bible say? Nothing at all about it; nothing buta rule of 
mutual duty on the part of husbands and wives; no guidance for 
those who were making the first great decision, the choice that must 
mean happiness or no happiness to their whole lives. But the 
Bible did say that one was not to seek one’s own way, nor care to 
please one’s self, as Keziah said. Was it the little maid who was a 
sophist even in her literal adoption of these commands? or was it 
Anne who, in this point of view, put aside the Bible code altogether, 
without being aware that she did so? Deny yourself! did that 
mean that you were to consent to a mercenary union when your 
heart was against it? Did that mean that you might profane and 
dishonour yourself for the sake of pleasing others? Keziah thought 
so, taking the letter as her rule; but how was Anne to think so? Their 
theories could not have been more different had the width of the 
world been between them. And then the story of Heathcote Mount- 
ford glanced across her mind. This was what had happened to him. 
His Italian princess, though she loved him, had done her duty, had 
married somebody of her own rank, had left the man she loved to 
bear the desertion as he could. Was it the women who did this, Anne 
asked herself, while the men were true? Women? It was bitter 
tq the girl to think so, for she was full of that visionary pride—born 
both of the chivalrous worship and the ceaseless jibes of which 
they have been the objects—which makes women so sensitive to 
all that touches their sex. A flush of shame as visionary swept over 
her. If this cowardly weakness was common to women, then no 
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wonder that men despised them; then, indeed, they must be inferior 
creatures, incapable of real nobleness, incapable of true understand- 
ing. For a moment Anne felt that she despised and hated her own 
kind ; to be so poor, so weak, so miserable; to persuade the nobler, 
stronger being by their side that they loved him, and then weakly 
to abandon him; to shrink away from him for fear of a parent’s 
scolding or the loss of money, or comfort, or luxury! What indig- 
nation Anne poured forth upon these despicable creatures! and to 
call it duty, she cried within herself! When you can decide that 
one side is quite in the wrong, even though it be your own side, 
there is consolation in it; then all is plain sailing in the moral 
sentiment, and no complication disturbs you. Though she felt it 
bitter, and humiliating, and shameful, Anne clung to this point of 
view. She was barely conscious, in the confused panorama of that 
unknown world that spread around her, of some doubtful points on 
which the light was not quite so simple and easy to identify. 
‘ Those that can have you for the asking don’t ask you,’ Keziah said : 
and she had not been sure that her lover wanted her to marry him, 
though she believed he would be miserable if she abandoned him. 
And Heathcote Mountford, though he seemed to be so faithful, had 
never been rich enough to make inconstancy possible. These were 
the merest specks of shadow on the full light in which one side of 
her picture was bathed. But yet they were there. 

This made an entire change in Anne’s temper and disposition for 
the evening. Her mind was full of this question. When she went 
‘downstairs she suffered a great many stories to be told in her pre- 
sence to which, on previous occasions, she would have turned a deaf 
ear; and it was astonishing how many corresponding cases seem to 
exist in society—the women.‘ doing their duty’ weakly, giving in to 
the influence of some mercenary parent, abandoning love and truth 
for money and luxury; the men withdrawing embittered, disgusted, 
no doubt to jibe at women, perhaps to hate them; to sink out of 
constancy into misanthropy, into the rusty loneliness of the old 
bachelor. Her heart grew sore within her as she pondered. Was it 
to be her fate to vindicate all women, to show what a woman could 
do? but for the moment she felt herself too deeply disgusted with 
her sex to think of defending them from any attack. To be sure, 
there was that shadow in her picture, that fluctuation, that uncom- 
fortable balance of which she was just conscious. Jim who, perhaps, 
would not have wanted to marry Keziah, though he loved her; and 
the others who could not afford to commit any imprudence, who 
could marry only when there was a fortune on what Mrs. Mountford 
would call ‘the other side.’ Anne felt herself cooped in, in the 
narrowest space, not knowing where to turn; ‘ who could marry only 
when there was money on the other side.’ Why, this had been said 
of Cosmo! Anne laughed to herself, with an indignation and wrath, 
slightly, very slightly, tempered by amusement. Where Cosmo was 
concerned, she could not tolerate even a smile. 

(To be continued.) 





Tne CoLLEGEs AS LANDLORDS. 


HE aim of this paper is to direct attention to one small corner of 
the great field of land reform. The events which have lately 
taken place there, restricted though the arena be, are of interest as 
illustrating the tendencies of agricultural ‘ progress.’ On a narrow 
stage, and within a limited time, they represent the transformations 
which have been effected more gradually throughout the country at 
large. The abolition of a customary tenure and the reduction of the 
copyholder to a tenant-at-will are depicted with startling vividness in 
this brief chapter of College history, andthe results demand the earnest 
attention of all who are interested in questions of land improvement. 
A change, amounting to a revolution, has been made within the 
last twenty-five years in the tenure of property held by the Colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The system which had prevailed from a 
remote antiquity has within this brief period been totally abandoned, 
and has been replaced by one more in harmony with modern ideas. 
The old system, which was common to most ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, and which prevailed all but universally on the College estates, 
was one of tenure by what were known as ‘ beneficial leases.’ The 
guiding principle of these leases is easily explained. A farm was let 
for a term of years, frequently twenty, at a small reserved rent, often 
paid in kind. But at the end of seven years, in the case of a lease 
for twenty, the tenant surrendered his partially-run lease, and 
obtained one for a fresh term of twenty years from date, upon pay- 
ment of a ‘ renewal fine’ based on a valuation of the premises, The 
fine, together with the reserved rent, made up the rental of the farm, 
~ and the tenant had never less than fourteen years’ interest in his 
holding. The origin of this custom is obscure, and might not repay 
investigation. It may be that in times past the cupidity of the 
governing body had grasped at a present windfall, without much 
regard to the interest of their successors. But many English institu- 
tions have had as questionable beginnings. The ‘ beneficial lease’ 
bade fair to develop into an inalienable property. In the estimation 
of the tenants, indeed, it had already done so. Refusals to renew 
were unheard of; leases were bought and sold without difficulty. 
The principle was applied to house property as well as to land. 
Men built houses and manufactories, made wharves, banked-in rivers, 
laid out money in fact as ifin perpetuity, on these renewable leases. 
A house was frequently built on freehold, surrounded by garden held 
as leasehold. The squire looked on his ‘College land’ as part and 
parcel of his own estate. The fines were paid without murmuring ; 
the reserved rent was regarded as a quit rent. The tenant paid all 
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taxes, did all repairs, and was in most cases the accredited legal re- 
presentative of his landlord. From time to time, perhaps, the College 
granted timber for the repairs; with that its interference generally 
began and ended. 

Such was the state of things when first the Colleges and ecclesias- 
tical corporations began to ‘run out’ their leases. Into the history 
of this transition we need not enter in detail. The first refusals to 
renew struck the lessees with absolute dismay. They could hardly 
believe them legal, so unexpected was the blow. Probably, had the 
tenants confined themselves to a demand for compensation, public 
sympathy would have been on their side. They might have claimed, 
with great justice, the alternative of enfranchisement. This alterna- 
tive was offered in some cases, notably by the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham at Newcastle and elsewhere. But for the most part the 
tenants would seem to have insisted on their rights as copyholders, 
and in this they were beaten by the large forces arrayed against 
them. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners acquired possession of the 
Chapter estates, and further resistance was hopeless. When, later in 
the day, the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge adopted the same 
tactics, they met with little or no difficulty. Their lessees were 
divided, and made no serious resistance. The change was carried 
through with sweeping uniformity. In some Colleges the old system 
is still retained for house property; but in agricultural leases we 
believe it has been universally abandoned. 

This great change was of course forced on the Colleges by a con- 
sensus of opinion. They but carried out in it what all their 
critics advised. Indeed, the interest of the inquiry to the general 
reader depends partly on this, that the change was effected not 
so much by the Corporations as by the nation itself. To blame 
Colleges for running out their leases would be like blaming them for 
throwing open their Fellowships to competition. Each movement 
was alike national, and received the sanction of Parliament. The 
question which concerns us is whether the State acted wisely in per- 
mitting such an alteration in one department of State property, as 
was sanctioned and indeed effected by the University and Colleges 
Estates Acts of 1858 and 1860. 

This question has, perhaps, never been fairly discussed. It has 
been generally taken for granted that ‘ beneficial leases’ are benefi- 
cial only to the tenant. The pages of ‘ Hansard’ at the time of the 
debates on the Episcopal and Capitular Estates Management Act 
bristle with references to the ‘ middle-men’ who were declared te be 
fattening on the plunder of the Church. And similarly in the case 
of the College estates, we are told that they were under-rented and 
badly farmed. Their owners had lost coutrol of their property, under 
this system of renewable leases, and there was no motive for interfer- 
ence or improvement. We are pointed to the small fields, thatched 
roofs, and wooden buildings which prevailed extensively under the 
ancien régime, and are asked how modern improvements could 
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possibly have been brought to bear upon such a state of things, and 
with such a class of tenants. 

But it does not follow that all this is to be laid to the door of 
the system of beneficial leases. It may be frankly conceded that the 
system was beneficial to the tenant’s interest. This was so, not 
because he held his farm too cheap—for that was matter of arrange- 
ment when the lease came to be renewed—but because of the security 
and permanence of his tenure. Many of the advantages which we 
are now trying to secure by artificial enactments, by compensation 
clauses and Agricultural Holdings Acts, had grown up spontaneously 
around the system we are considering. Though his security was 
customary only, it was regarded by him as valid, and it had the 
advantages which spring from a natural development. His reluct- 
ance to abandon his ‘ beneficial lease’ was due to its giving him a 
large measure of that tenant-right which is at the bottom of all 
demands for agricultural reform. But was this tenant-right, as in 
the famous definition, necessarily a landlord’s wrong? ‘The land- 
lord’s rights were protected by a multiplicity of safeguards. Let us 
see how they worked in the case of a College. Once in seven years, 
by the very nature of the lease, an opportunity was presented of 
reviewing the state of the farm. The landlord had matters practi- 
cally in his own hands. The threat of non-renewal would have 
sufficed to procure compliance with any reasonable demand. If the 
rent was too low, then was the opportunity to alter it. Ifthe provi- 
sions of the lease were defective, the new lease might contain fresh 
ones. Ifthe buildings had been neglected, their repair should have 
been a condition of renewal. Even were a change of tenant thought 
desirable, this could have been secured by an intimation that, while 
the College declined to renew to the existing lessee, they would be 
prepared to do so to a suitable tenant. This would have enabled the 
lessee to sell his interest in the farm to the best advantage, while the 
College retained the power of practically nominating the new tenant. 
It is hard to see how their interests could have been better protected, 
especially as a gross breach of covenants would have voided the lease 
at any time. On the other hand, the expenses of management were 
practically nil. A large class of sub-proprietors, including members 
of every rank of English society, stood in most cases between the 
Colleges and the actual tenants. It was their.interest to get good 
farmers to look after the land and the buildings. These men, in fact, 
did the work for which the Colleges now pay a land-agent. Their 
interests were identical with those of the body they held under, 
whether they farmed the land themselves or let it to others. The 
Colleges had practically incorporated half the aristocracy and gentry 
of England in their council of estates management. Once in seven 
years, if not oftener, their work was formally brought under review, 
the value of the property assessed, and all shortcomings detected. 
These audits formed a natural period to discuss works of improvement 
and extensive alteration, while the fine provided a fund towards 
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meeting the cost. Is this picture one which can be contemplated 
without regret ? or does there appear on the face of it any grave defect 
in this relation of landlord and tenant on the old system? 

No doubt abuses had crept in, as they seem always to do where 
corporations are concerned, The leases themselves were faulty—too 
lax in some respects, unduly restrictive in others. These were inci- 
dental blemishes, easy of removal. The backward condition of College 
farms, the bad buildings and rude cultivation, the loss of control, and 
deterioration of the class of tenants, must have sprung from a deeper 
source. But it is not necessary to ascribe them to the nature of the 
tenure. To those who can distinguish the abuses of a system from its 
faults one cause of this degeneracy will not appear far to seek. It will 
be found in a practice which must be acknowledged to be a violation 
of the proper rules of estate management under this form of tenure. 
At some period in the history of the Colleges, varying in different cases, 
but in some certainly not more than a century ago, the Senior Fellows 
obtained the power of dividing the fine amongst themselves. In some 
colleges the Founder’s Statutes interposed a difficulty which had to be 
got over by an appeal to the Visitor.' In every case it was got over in 
whole or in part. To understand what was implied in this we must 
remember that the fine formed part of the rental received by the 
College. The fine, together with the reserved rent, made up the 
value of the property. The peculiarity of the system was that the 
College received a part of its rental in advance. The tenant ina 
twenty years’ lease did not pay the rack-rent value every year; he 
paid part of it annually, and the remainder he paid in one lump sum. 
This lump sum represented an extension of his lease from fourteen 
years to twenty. It may therefore be described as the rent of the 
farm for six years, paid down in one sum fourteen years in advance. 
It is matter, of simple calculation to find out what rental value was 
represented by the payment of a given fine, in addition to a given 
reserved rent. But, in order to realise this value, it is obvious that 
the sum paid down should remain at compound interest during the 
fourteen years. To spend this sum when paid is therefore a gross 
violation of the essential nature of the whole system; it was mani- 
festly intended to be treated as capital, and should have been placed 
to the capital account of the College. To treat it as income, to 
divide it as part of the surplus of the year, is simply—if we may use 
a vulgar, but most expressive, phrase—to ‘eat the calf in the cow’s 
belly.’ 

To this suicidal policy the decay of College property seems directly 
attributable. The Senior Fellows, who divided the fine, were them- 
selves the governing body, and the managers of the estates. The 
temptation must have been strong to subordinate everything to the 


1 In one case with which the writer is acquainted, the Visitor utterly refused to 
listen to the request, declaring that the Statutes forbade it. The Senior Fellows 
waited for his death, and then availed themselves of the interregnum to do it without 
asking leave, 
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fine. Even under the new system we hear of landlords who choose 
tenants according to the rents they offer; how much more so then 
when no vices of the tenant could impair the College rental for at 
least twenty years! When we are told of negligence in the adminis- 
tration of estates; of no care being taken to enforce the covenants of 
the leases ; of farms passing into the hands of needy adventurers, or 
remaining in the possession of some shiftless descendant of an indus- 
trious family; when we hear of land becoming impoverished, draining 
neglected, buildings going to decay, works of improvement of all 
kinds discouraged and postponed—it is only fair to remember that 
possibly not the system itself, but the selfishness which gross abuses 
had engendered, was responsible for a maladministration against 
which no system could have contended. 

With identity of interest and practical fixity of tenure, ensuring 
protection for capital and labour invested in the land, it does seem 
as if the beneficial lease system, properly worked, might have saved 
us from many of our present difficulties. How has either landlord 
or tenant profited by its removal? The tenant is stripped of 
personal interest and security in his holding beyond a bare term of 
years, or occupies his farm as a mere tenant-at-will. The landlord 
is left with a ruined and exhausted estate, which it will take a gene- 
ration to restore to its former fertility. For the tenants, it need 
hardly be said, used their land up to the very utmost during the last 
years of their leases, when all interest in the place was gone, and the 
end came nearer every harvest. Human nature could hardly be 
expected to act otherwise, and the Courts of Law looked with sus- 
picion on claims for ‘dilapidations’ to the land, or even to the 
buildings which the tenants had often themselves erected. But for 
the borrowing powers conferred by the Acts of 1858 and 1860, the 
Colleges could not possibly have afforded to run out their leases at 
all; as it is, where it was done rashly and in a wholesale manner, 
the amount spent has crippled the College finances for a generation. 
Firmly believing that they were doing the right thing for their 
successors, the authorities have in many cases burdened their Colleges 
with a load of debt which a fall of rents will soon make unbearable. 
Draining and building, and grubbing and planting, have been 
carried on with the ardour of enthusiasts who felt that they were 
benefiting their College with no inconvenience to themselves; for as 
the Fellows clearly could not be expected to forego the fines which 
formed a chief part of their revenue, or to pay out of their own 
income for the large necessary expenditure on exhausted farms, the 
Acts of 1858 and 1860 allowed the Colleges to borrow for both these 
purposes, having first obtained the consent of the Copyhold Com- 
missioners. The amount had to be repaid within a term of thirty 
years, principal as well as interest. But in those palmy days of 
scientific. farming any tenant would pay 6 per cent. for works of 
drainage and other improvement. The College simply pledged its 
credit and lent the tenant its capital. No wonder that works of 
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improvement were carried forward with vigour. Without dipping 
their hands into their own pockets, the Colleges were to see their estates 
put into apple-pie order. They were to plan the works and find the 
capital; the tenant was to pay for them, both principal and interest, 
and after thirty years the whole of the ‘improved rent’ was to flow 
into the College exchequer. No wonder College Bursars became 
amateur Hopes and miniature Mechis, and facile land-agents 
signed with readiness the documents necessary to procure the consent 
of the Copyhold Commissioners. But a change has come over the 
spirit of the scene. The rush for farms has been put an end to by 
the disasters of recent seasons. Instead of ten farmers competing 
for every farm that falls vacant, it is now ten landlords who compete 
for every tenant that has remained solvent. The farmers have the 
game in their own hands, and they have known how to take advan- 
tage of their opportunities. The 6 per cent. has disappeared, and it is 
a hard matter even to get the rent which was paid before the improve- 
ments. A very different picture must now be drawn of the relation 
of the Colleges to their lessees. Instead of identity of interest there 
is now an absolute hostility, even where the relation is one of mutual 
respect and regard. The object of the tenant is to get his landlord 
to do everything he possibly can. He will not mend a fence, or put 
on a roof-tile, or lay a drain-pipe for himself; every repair is to come 
out of the landlord’s capacious purse, and nothing but the bare rent 
is to go into it. The landlord, again, in his heart regards the 
tenant as a troublesome petitioner, who always puts the worst face on 
everything, and grumbles so incessantly that now, when at last he 
has got a real grievance to complain of, the familiar whine has lost 
its effect. Talk of common interests! they have hardly an interest 
incommon. The tenant wishes to keep down the rent, the landlord 
to increase it: the landlord wishes to spend nothing on repairs, the 
tenant to make him do all. It remains to be seen whether, when 
the landlord finds that the cost of improvement must come out of 
his own pocket—that he is to expect no return upon inevitable ex- 
penditure—it remains to be seen whether he will continue to disburse 
with any more freedom than in the old days, when College Meetings 
granted green timber to repair farm-houses and farm-buildings, and 
the Bursar’s chief duty was to find excuses for delay. 

But if it were merely that grasping Colleges have made a mistake 
which recoils on themselves, the interest of the public would not be 
excited in the matter. They must be left to fight it out with their 
tenants as best they can, and to get rid of the burden of debt they 
have tied round their own necks by whatever means may be found 
necessary, even to the selling of part of their property in an Encum- 
bered Estates Court. True, it is public money, in a sense, that has 
been wasted, and the claims of University reform will have to be de- 
ferred indefinitely till things right themselves. But the public has 
never seriously interfered with the management of College property, 
and it would be unjust to blame the Colleges for acts which the Legis- 
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lature sanctioned and encouraged. We all know very well that what 
the Colleges have been here described as doing, private owners did 
also to the best of their ability, and that both were acting up to their 
lights in those days of agricultural prosperity. The increase in rents 
seemed a law of nature, a part of the advancing prosperity of the 
country. He would have been a bold man who had taught in those 
days that farm-land had not really increased in value since the aboli- 
tion of the Corn-laws. The Colleges cannot be blamed for following 
the teaching of all their advisers, nor, on the other hand, can they be 
called on now to resign the work of estate management. It might 
have been well for them had they sold their land in the days of high 
rents and long prices, but it must be remembered that they had not 
the power to do so had they wished.? Nor have they the power now 
to go back to the old system. Even were it not forbidden by the 
Acts above referred to, the system is dead, and cannot be revivified. 
Its vitality depended on the confidence which the tenant felt in his 
not being disturbed. This confidence has been destroyed, and cannot 
be restored. For good or for evil, the Colleges are pledged to the new 
system, and must make the best they can of it. Public interest in 
the matter depends on a wider view of its economical bearings. It 
is from the tenant’s standpoint, rather than the landlord’s, that the 
question affects the general public. 

How to persuade the farmer to put the greatest amount of capital 
into his land is a question of public interest and importance. Neg- 
lected farms mean a diminished production of food ; and the Common- 
wealth has in all ages concerned itself with the regulation of agricul- 
ture in a special degree. Our English policy is, indeed, peculiar in the 
extent of its non-interference. Freedom of contract has been wor- 
shipped with an extravagant idolatry. Proud of the results attained 
by our modern system of co-partnership between landlord and tenant, 
we have been slow to admit the possibility of defects, or to conceive 
that British industry may have prospered in spite of, and not in con- 
sequence of, these blemishes. But the experience of the last year or 
two has opened men’s eyes wonderfully. The change in educated 
opinion has been astonishingly rapid. Doctrines which three years 
ago were stigmatised as revolutionary are now stamped with general 
approval ; theories of the most ‘communistic’ character are openly 
discussed. It is now almost a truism to say that tenancies determin- 
able by six months’ notice are fatal to good farming—in other words, 
directly reduce the home supply of food. ‘Security for the tenant’ is 
the cry of the day ; and there is danger that by insisting too exclu- 
sively on this side of the question, and ignoring the right of the land- 
lord to be protected against impoverishment of the land, the farmers’ 
organs may raise a reaction against their just and necessary claims. 


? Recent Acts have enabled the Colleges to sell land, subject to the consent of 
the Copyhold Commissioners; but that consent is only given for special reasons, and 
the purchase-money until last year had to be re-invested in land. 
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The system of leases with compensatory clauses has been tried with 
scant success; the general verdict seems to be that they are imprac- 
ticable and insufficient, causing endless wrangles and opening the door 
to all sorts of imposition, while failing to reimburse the tenant for 
the most important part of his expenditure. In Scotland the lease 
system has failed to prevent the general collapse, and in England it is 
now the exception for a tenant to be willing to take a lease. With 
the look-out so gloomy as at present, the tenant refuses to tie himself 
to an indefinite future, and prefers a running agreement with two 
years’ notice on either side. In this he may be wrong. Those who 
do not believe in the final ruin of British agriculture may think that 
he is losing a golden opportunity by his faint-heartedness; but in the 
uncertainty of his prospects such reluctance is far from surprising. 
At any rate, it is a fact, and as such we have to deal with it. How 
to attract back British capital to the cultivation of the land is the 
problem which presses hard upon economists and legislators, and 
which cannot be indefinitely postponed, even to the needs of Irish 
reform. 

The Colleges are peculiarly interested in the speedy solution of 
the question. Their incomes are largely spent upon objects of na- 
tional importance, and a stoppage of their revenues would be a pub- 
lic calamity. It is a prime necessity for them to attract a new class 
of tenants to their property. The old class of farmers are largely 
succumbing to the pressure of bad times. The men who for twenty 
years have been farming on borrowed capital—taking new land as it fell 
in without the money to do justice to it, paying double and triple 
rents to bankers and money-lenders as well as landlords, living in an 
atmosphere of mortgages and percentages and accommodation and 
deferment of debt, so that no man knew his neighbour’s position, and 
many men did not know their own—these men are everywhere knock- 
ing under, and their places must be taken by men of a different stamp. 
New blood is imperatively wanted, and a thorough purging out of the 
old speculative leaven. As commercial prospects brighten, the sore 
pinch which has ruined tradesmen and helped to ruin farmers will 
assuredly pass. Capital will once more be seeking outlets, and the 
land is one of its oldest and most natural outlets. All obstacles must 
be cleared away, and every effort made to attract sound capital to the 
production of food. 

If fixity of tenure be the panacea for agricultural depression, the 
Colleges have been most unfortunate in their efforts at reform. They 
have destroyed, beyond hope of recovery, a long-established system 
of tenant-right, and it fails them just at} the time when it is most 
urgently needed. In obedience to the teaching of ‘advanced’ agri- 
culturists, they have discarded the one protection which is now held 
up as the prime necessity for a prosperous farming estate. They 
may well wish that they could have been saved in time from their 
friends, On the other hand, their property is in a peculiarly favour- 
able position for the application of this remedy. The incumbrances 
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of entail and settlement, of which we hear so much denunciation 
elsewhere, do not exist on their estates. They are freeholders in the 
fullest sense, subject to the control of the Copyhold Commissioners. 
There is no obstacle to.the immediate introduction of a new form of 
tenure. The soil has been cleared, and is ready for the planting of 
new institutions. We do not wonder, therefore, that agricultural 
reformers are turning their attention to College properties, and Mr. 
Barclay’s Bill to enable corporations to grant perpetual leases comes 
opportunely. It would be a pity for the Colleges to be disassociated 
fromthe land. By land they have acquired their present position, by 
the increase in its value their incomes have reached their present pro- 
portions, and no one can so foresee the future as to say that no more 
advantages will be reaped from the connection. After all, land is a 
monopoly, and must always remain the one commodity whose total 
cannot be increased. But the present system of co-partnership is 
ruinous to their interests. It bears more hardly upon them than on 
private proprietors. Their managing bodies are composed of students, 
seldom ‘ born to the land,’ and tending to be increasingly absorbed 
in scholastic pursuits. Their agent is probably an amateur ‘ Bursar,’ 
himself possibly also engaged in tuition, and by no means necessarily 
qualified for the duties of a country gentleman. He depends, per- 
haps, on a steward; perhaps on the occasional services of a professional 
land-agent. Such a system lends itself to innumerable abuses. It 
worked well enough in the days of the old-fashioned leases, but it is 
quite unsuited to the present direct interest of the College in its 
farms. It is impossible to exercise a tithe of the vigilance necessary 
in these days, when every gate that is knocked off its hinges has to 
be replaced by the landlord. The impossibility of adequate super- 
vision on the property of a corporation is in direct proportion to the 
increased necessity for it. It is said that corporations have no con- 
science; but the want is equally conspicuous in those who have 
dealings with corporations. Without adverting to cases of actual 
dishonesty, which it will readily be seen may occur with great ease, 
it may be said that in few cases is equal punctiliousness observed in 
dealing with a corporation as in dealing with a private person. The 
corporate bodies themselves acknowledge this principle. They do 
not exact the last penny, or strive to bind their tenants too closely. 
If careless and often negligent landlords, they are usually indulgent 
and tolerant. The principle is adopted by all who have dealings 
with them. The broad shoulders of the corporation are thought able 
to bear all burdens; their ample pockets are dipped into without 
compunction on every occasion. It would astonish most people to 
hear the percentage which, under the present system of co-partner- 
ship, is annually expended by the larger Colleges upon agricultural 
improvements and repairs; and though they have not to our know- 
ledge adopted the principle of an indiscriminate return of rents, and 
therefore have not been the subjects of laudatory paragraphs in the 
newspapers, it is no secret that many of them have made large 
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remissions to their tenants, inquiring into each particular case, and 
proportioning their assistance to its needs and merits. The purse of 
a corporation, under the present system, is full of holes; its very 
bearers do not know with accuracy the actual contents at any moment ; 
and money urgently needed for education and the endowment of 
research, is frittered away in supplying the omissions made by the 
carelessness of irresponsible tenants. 

The excellence of the old system lay in its delegating the work 
of supervision to one who had a direct interest in economical manage- 
ment. The tendency may have been to encourage economy at the 
expense of efficiency ; but this tendency might have been corrected 
without altogether abolishing the delegacy. A return to this part 
of the system is urgently needed; and it would seem to be implied 
in any proposal for perpetual or long leases. It should be said at 
once that the word perpetual is no necessary part of the programme. 
It is not necessary to turn the landlord into a mere holder of a rent- 
charge. All the advantages of Mr. Barclay’s proposal would be ob- 
tained if he allowed a revaluation at the end of periods of, say, one 
hundred years. Even a ninety-nine years’ lease would secure the 
advantages in which the Colleges are especially interested, though a 
perpetuity with revaluation is in many respects preferable. This is 
the principle upon which other property is held—the English long 
lease or the Scotch feu—-and it is hard to see why it should not be 
applied to agricultural enterprises as well as to others. The love of 
power and the love of sport have prevented commercial principles 
being applied to land; but self-interest is now loudly claiming their 
adoption. The land should be let to him who can turn it to best 
advantage. He should be protected in his industry by the certainty 
of continuance in his tenure. The benefit of good seasons, and the 
burden of bad ones, should fall on his shoulders, as in every other 
form of business in England. The capital of the landlord need 
not be shut off from the land; the joint expenditure, which has been 
the best feature of our co-partnership system, may still continue. 
It will still be the landlord’s interest to lend his capital to his tenant 
at an easier rate than the tenant could get it elsewhere. The money 
of the Colleges, for example, would be better lent at 4 per cent. to the 
tenant, than lying idly in the Three per Cents., as it is now the fashion 
to say it should. But the capital will be lent on commercial prin- 
ciples; not, as now, spent broadcast to maintain a feudal relation 
which the Colleges have no interest in perpetuating. The landlord 
will no longer share the losses of a bad crop, which he has had no 
active share in producing, and no opportunity of improving. We 
did not hear of mill-owners granting reductions of rents to tenants 
whose speculations had failed, during the late depression of trade. 
And the partnership which shares in losses without also sharing in 
gains is not likely to survive a continuance of bad seasons. If the 
feudal relation died, under such a system as has been now indicated, 
it would die a natural death. It is not certain that it would wholly 
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die. Healthy sport would still survive, though the number of great 
battues might be diminished. The tenant would still welcome his 
landlord, just as the holder of a ninety-nine years’ house-lease does. 
He would wish to obtain his sanction for improvements, perhaps to 
arrange to borrow money to carry them out. Not that any restric- 
tions on cropping, or conditions of cultivation, would be tolerated in 
such u relation; but the landlord should be protected against dete- 
rioration of the fabric of the estate. A tenant, for example, should 
not have the power to turn his farm into a brick-yard without leave 
of his superior. There might be general rules for a farming estate, 
such as those which now exist on building estates. The freehold 
would not be transferred to the agricultural tenant, any more than it 
is to the lessee of a house, even under the Scotch system of perpetual 
*feus.’ He should have the unrestricted right of selling his holding, 
“but not necessarily of dividing or sub-letting. The feudal relation 
would not of necessity be extinguished, but the emancipation of the 
tenant would be complete. He would meet his landlord on equal 
terms, as the copyholder meets the lord of the manor, without servility 
but with natural deference; and no system which encourages any 
other relation is likely to be long-lived in the England of to-day. 
But the object of the present paper is not to advocate the uni- 
versal adoption of a uniform land-system. The writer is well aware 
that such a subject would require a far larger discussion, and involve 
far wider issues than can be noticed in this context. Time will 
ripen this question to its natural solution; natural causes are at 
work, and are developing with great rapidity. Our object at present 
is merely to point out that the question of the tenure of College 
property is already ripe for settlement. None of the difficulties 
which complicate the problem elsewhere will be experienced here. 
The ground is clear, as has been already said; and the remedy is 
urgently called for. The experiment would be worth trying, even 
were it not so eminently appropriate; and better conditions for 
trying it could not be devised. We therefore hope that Mr. Bar- 
clay’s Bill may be actively pushed forward, and may become law this 
session, though we should wish to see it accompanied by a provision 
for revaluation at periods of such length as to extinguish all rever- 
sionary interest ; and, should the opposition to his proposal be suffi- 
cient to prevent it passing, we hope at least to see provision made 


for enabling the Colleges to grant long leases of their farms, subject | 


to the control of some such body as the Copyhold Commissioners. 


OXONIENSIS. 
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A Lancasntre Poets’ Corner. 


HE Poets’ Corner at Westminster is known to all the world as 
one of the sacred places of historic renown—as the repository of 

the dust of men whose living remains are among our most precious 
possessions, and must ever remain the theme of our proudest boasts. 
The Poets’ Corner in Lancashire had little venerableness, less fame, 
and hardly any beauty, and yet it possessed certain features of 
interest which render it worthy of remembrance by those to whom 
the humblest forms of literature have a peculiar charm. It was not 
a transept in a world-famed abbey, but a little public-house situated 
in Miilgate, Manchester—a narrow, ugly, unpoetic street at the back 
of the Cheetham College, and not far from the parish church, which 
has since its day of fame been made the cathedral of the diocese. 
It was a low, old, and, in its way, picturesque-looking building, with 
an aspect which carried the mind at least a couple of hundred years 
into the past. Those who have seen Shakspere’s house at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and can imagine it set down in the busiest part of a 
Lancashire manufacturing centre, will have a better idea of the 
appearance presented by the little tavern than could be given by any 
elaborated architectural description. It had not always been known 
as the ‘ Poets’ Corner,’ for it possessed a flaming sign on which 
appeared the likeness of a human face contained in a circle, from the 
circumference of which spread out a number of spokes or rays—a design 
which, as everyone knows, is recognised as a correct likeness of the 
sun wheneyer that luminary has to do duty on a signboard. The 
Sun Inn was accordingly for many years the name of the little 
hostelry ; and that name it would probably have retained had it not, 
some time before the year 1842, passed into the hands of a certain 
Mr. William Earnshaw, who, being a man with some literary tastes, 
conceived the happy idea of making it a meeting-place for the 
poetic souls who at that time mustered in good numbers in and 
around Manchester. Earnshaw had been a small manufacturer 
somewhere—where I know not—but things had not gone well with 
him, and he had accepted a situation on the staff of the Manchester 
‘Examiner,’ not then the influential organ it has since become. He 
took the old-fashioned inn ; had the legend, the ‘ Poets’ Corner,’ in- 
scribed over the narrow doorway ; and felt a pride in gathering round 
him the choice spirits of the pen, the sock, and the buskin, the first 
being in the majority, and the poets being among them the principal 
‘stars.’ Earnshaw had not only a natural taste for the things of the 
mind, but a fair amount of cultivation ; and his wife was a singularly 
superior woman, who seemed out of place as a dispenser of beer, even 
to customers of bardic inspiration. The ‘ Poets’ Corner’ could not 
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have been described, even in an advertisement where a little license 
is allowed, as a house doing a roaring business; for, with the excep- 
tion of its regular artistic frequenters, hardly anyone ever entered it ; 
and if a stranger, attracted by the old-world look of the place, had 
crossed the threshold, it would probably have puzzled good Mrs, 
Earnshaw how to treat or where to put him. 

The poets, however, knew where to put themselves, and treated 
the house asa home. One by one, or in little companies of two or 
three, they entered at the door, took a few steps forward, turned to 
the left up a narrow creaking staircase, and found themselves in their 
own haunt-——a long, low room, with a single wide, small-paned 
window looking out into Millgate. Anything more unlike a modern 
bar-parlour or smoke-room—indeed more unlike anything modern— 
could not well be imagined. Though devoid of rural surroundings 
and pastoral suggestions, the room reminded one of the best parlour 
of a modest farmhouse in some out-of-the-way corner, ‘ free from 
noise and smoke of town, and free also from the faintest infection 
of the brand-newness of early nineteenth century taste. There was 
little furniture save the heavy chairs, made for use and not for show, 
and the long table, round which gathered every night of the w orking 
week a little company, more or less numerous, of men differing in 
many ways, but all interested, either as producers or critics, or both, 
in one or more of the arts of ‘emotional expression to which life owes 
so much of its beauty and charm. [I say one or more of the arts 
because, as I have already hinted, the haunters of the ‘ Poets’ Corner’ 
were not exclusively men of verse. Artistic power or appreciation of 
any kind was a passport of admission to this select circle ; and though 
there were few painters and no sculptors among the company in 
the old-fashioned parlour, the professors of a sister art, members of 
the regular Company of the Theatre Royal and occasional wandering 
histrionic stars, were numerous and welcome visitors to this Lanca- 
shire Parnassus. The actors were most of them good talkers—better 
talkers as a rule than the poets, some of the latter seeming as if they 
had made a vow to keep all their intellectual jewels concealed from 
view until they could be fairly secured by a setting of type. This, 
of course, was not the real explanation of tie comparative conversa- 
tional barrenness of the poets of the ‘Corner.’ Most of them were 
by nature meditative men; and, to such, expression comes most 
quickly in solitude, and most slowly in a talking throng. It is 
perhaps unfair to expect a fine poet to be also a fine talker; it is 
against the analogies of nature. More than once or twice in litera- 
ture has the poet been compared to the lark, and, as Alexander 
Smith says, ‘the lark is not always singing, no more is the poet ;’ 
shrewdly adding, ‘ the lark is only interesting while singing, at other 
times it is but a plain brown bird.’ The histrionic visitors, however, 
were, in many senses of the phrase, men of action, and also men of wide 
and varied experiences ; and, as their vocation was to speak the words 
of others, it was a recreation to utter words of their own, and find 
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they could win applause in their own proper persons, and not merely 
as the speaking-trumpets of Othello, Hamlet, Tony Lumpkin, and 
Bob Acres. 

The most prominent among these dramatic habitués of the 
‘Poets’ Corner’ were Davidge and Bass, two comedians from the 
Theatre Royal, who generally came together, and always earned their 
welcome by their gaiety and vivacity, their ‘quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles.’ When they were present the fun was fast and furious, 
and no one had time or inclination to regret the absence of the great 
luminary of the local stage, Mr. Butler, the tragedian, who never 
condescended to honour the assembled poets by presenting himself 
among them. I forget whether Harry Bedford was one of the 
loungers at the ‘ Corner,’ but I remember that he and his vivacious 
and artistic acting were frequent subjects of panegyric whenever 
dramatic criticism was the order of the evening. One of his best 
characters was that of Bob Cratchit in a dramatised version of 
Dickens’ ‘ Christmas Carol,’ which was almost as popular as the story 
itself; though the play proved an unfortunate one for the lessee of the 
Royal, as it was on the night of its performance that the theatre was 
burnt down. I am not sure whether Bedford ever appeared again in 
Manchester ; if not, there is no doubt that he was missed. He was 
a fine-natured fellow, of infinite wit, and when he died in Dublin he 
left behind a number of very sincere mourners. 

It must not be supposed that the poets were mere dummies, who 
did nothing but sit, and drink, and smoke, and look intellectual. 
In fact they did not look particularly intellectual ; for, so far as per- 
sonal appearance went, the bards of the ‘ Corner’ were by no means an 
extraordinary or striking set of men. There were, however, some of 
them whose very silence had an impressiveness of its own, and even 
the silentest had his flashes of eloquence, or humour, or rough satire, 
while three or four were unmistakably good talkers, who would from 
almost any company have carried away the conversational palm. 
Prominent among these was John Bolton Rogerson, author of ‘ Rhyme, 
Romance, and Reverie,’ or, as he chose to spell it, ‘ revery,’ a volume 
of both prose and verse; ‘ A Voice from the Town’ (poetry); and a 
third volume, which I never saw, the name of which has slipped from 
my memory. At the time when he was a frequenter of the ‘ Corner ’ 
he held the post of editor of the ‘ Oddfellows’ Magazine,’ so that he 
might be considered a professional man of letters. He had, in his 
day, pursued many callings. He had once been a bookseller ; then we 
hear of him as an actor; then taste and circumstance conspired to 
force him into authorship; and, lastly, he became the registrar of a 
Manchester cemetery, where he died and, I suppose, was buried. He 
was, on the whole, the most attractive and fascinating man in the 
little circle. In person and in manner he was singularly graceful ; 
and, unlike some of his brother poets, impressed strangers at once as 
being a man of real cultivation, which, indeed, he was. He was not 
only a full man, but a ready one, and seemed never at a loss for facts, 
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or thoughts, or fancies to add to the discussion of any theme which 
supplied the question of the hour to the poetic forum. 

Among the few artists who occasionally put in an appearance and 
contributed to the stream of talk was a certain George Liddell. He 
had no special idiosyncrasies, no angles of character on which remi- 
niscences can be hung; but old haunters of the ‘ Poets’ Corner’ re- 
member him gratefully in connection with a picture of the exterior 
of their beloved rendezvous, afterwards engraved, which gives a very 
accurate impression of the old-fashioned inn. What became of 
Liddell I do not know; but it is hardly likely that he achieved either 
fame or fortune by his art, for his most marked characteristic was a 
genial, happy, careless indolence, and he was only too ready, like the 
plumbers in Mr. Dudley Warner’s delightful book, ‘My Summer in a 
Garden,’ to leave anything in particular for the sake of a chat about 
things in general. He did little, but he enjoyed much, and was a 
source of enjoyment in others; for, in spite of didactic moralists, the 
melancholy fact remains that the useful member of society has not 
half the popularity of the jovial ne’er-do-weel. 

Elijah Ridings, whose various verses now lie before me in a good- 
sized but not very artistic-looking volume entitled the ‘ Village 
Muse,’ had none of the external features which we are accustomed to 
associate with the typical poet; indeed, if the truth must be told, 
he bore a much stronger resemblance to a rural butcher. He was a 
big, burly man with a rubicund face, the colour of which displayed an 
increasing tendency to concentrate itself in the most prominent 
feature—a testimony to his appreciation of the flowing bowl which was 
not unjustified by the facts. Of immoderate drinking, as the phrase 
was then understood, there was not much at these nightly congresses ; 
but there was a good deal of what may be described as very thorough- 
going conviviality, and several of our poets undoubtedly shortened 
their days by lengthening their potations. Ridings could indulge 
more freely than the majority of his poetic comrades without seem- 
ing much the worse for it, and it must be admitted that he did not 
hide this special talent in a napkin. His voice was in harmony with 
his appearance—a loud, thunderous, overpowering organ; and when 
he overrode the ordinary hum of talk with what Rogerson in his 
principal poem describes as ‘sage remarks on bards of old,’ no one 
could choose but listen. ‘¢ Bards of old’ is perhaps a poetical licence, 
for Ridings’ poetical affections did not stray further into the past 
than the age of Elizabeth. Shakspere and Byron were his two 
prime favourites; and, as the latter was the god of his enthusiastic 
idolatry, the fact that his poems contain comparatively few and un- 
important traces of Byronic influence says something for the indivi- 
duality and spontaneousness of his verse. Ridings was for a time the 
bell-man at Newton Heath, a rural district not far from Manchester, 
but he afterwards took a bookstall in the busy thoroughfare of Shude- 
hill ; and there, surrounded by the beloved silent friends with whom 
he delighted to hold converse night and day, he probably died. He 
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was still bell-ringing in 1842, and on March 24 in that year the 
poetic brotherhood held a sort of symposium. Various poems, nine- 
teen in all, were contributed for the occasion, and were afterwards 
collected in a small volume, or rather pamphlet, entitled the ‘ Festive 
Wreath,’ copies of which are now rare, and are much prized by local 
collectors. One of these poems was a somewhat rollicking ditty from 
the pen of Alexander Wilson, one of three brothers who were the 
joint authors of a collection of verse called ‘Songs of the Wilsons’ ; 
and the second stanza has a mention of Elijah Ridings which recalls 
very vividly the personality of the burly and jovial poet. 


The Sun is a school, where the wit or the fool 

May improve him by rule, both by night and by morn ; 
Lit up by a Bamford, the Radical gaslight, 

Whose flame will shed lustre on ages unborn. 


There’s Elijah the bellman, who, self-taught and well, man, 
I’m happy to tell, man, hath courted the muse ; 

He'll quote and recite for a day and a night, man, 
From Tim Bobbin, or Shakspere, at ‘owd Bobby Booth’s.’ 


The Bamford, for whose gaslight such enduring brilliance is here 
predicted, was Samnel Bamford, well known in his own neighbour- 
hood as the author of ‘ Hours in the Bowers’ and another volume of 
verse, and over a more extended area as the writer of an intensely 
fascinating autobiography entitled ‘ Passages in the Life of a Radical.’ 
Bamford had always a certain air of power and distinction ; he was 
six feet or more in height, well built and well proportioned, and 
when in old age his long beard became perfectly white he presented 
an imposingly venerable appearance. At the time of which I am 
writing, however, he could not be called old, though he had crowded 
into his years an experience of action and passion which might have 
made him feel like a centenarian. He had been present at the great 
meeting held on August 16, 1819, in St. Peter’s Field, Manchester, 
to petition for reform in Parliament—the meeting which was the 
scene of the notorious Peterloo Massacre—and he had been im- 
prisoned for two years on a charge of treason. This fact and the 
name of his book render it unnecessary to add that Bamford was on 
the side of the people—the side not only of glory but of danger, of 
both of which he had his share. The danger he probably enjoyed 
for the sake of the excitement; but for glory of any kind, at any 
rate for literary glory, he seemed to have a measure of contempt. In 
the flourishing days of the ‘ Poets’ Corner’ Bamford was residing at 
Middleton, a village about four miles from Manchester, and was 
making a fair livelihood by hawking his own books, which he sold at 
about ten or twelve shillings each. Some one—I think it was one of 
his less successful brother poets—suggested that for Bamford to con- 
stitute himself his own bookseller was not exactly respectable ; that 
it was rather derogatory from the true dignity of a poet; and that it 
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might, moreover, interfere with his fame. But Bamford was proof 
against this appeal to the last infirmity of noble minds, and replied 
brusquely, ‘ Dash the fame!’ (the original word was stronger than 
dash, but dash is near enough); ‘ don’t talk to me about fame; I 
take care of the bread and cheese, and let the fame take care of 
itself.” Bamford could feel the force of the proverb concerning a 
bird in the hand, to say nothing of the fable of the dog and the 
shadow ; and perhaps had a shrewd idea that while the bread and 
cheese were fairly certain, the posthumous honour which Wilson had 
predicted for him was hardly to be depended upon. If this were so, 
events have proved that he was not mistaken. ‘ Hours in the Bower’ 
are forgotten hours for all but a few Lancashire men who are inte- 
rested in every scrap of the literature of their county; and, from all 
that I can hear, even the Radical autobiography has few readers, 
though it is well worth reading as a most interesting contribution to 
the history of England in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Bamford was a Bohemian to the backbone. Lord Francis Egerton, 
who had a genuine love of literature and a generous sympathy with 
literary men, got for him a place in Somerset House; but the atmo- 
sphere of officialism did not agree with the doughty Radical, so he 
returned to Lancashire to earn his bread and cheese by following his 
own bookselling devices. 

Alexander Wilson, the author of the lines quoted above, was, as I 
have said, a member of a vocal family, and the small volume ‘ Songs 
of the Wilsons’ contains a fair number of really good specimens of 
dialect verse. In a biographical account of the Wilsons prefixed to 
the songs I find an amusing and characteristic anecdote which is 
perhaps worthy of reproduction. One of the family, named William, 
happened, somehow or other, not to be a poet. He was in fact a 
mute, inglorious Wilson ; but, though he never wrote a song, he had a 
capital voice, and could sing with wonderful effect the lays of his 
kinsfolk. Being once in a party of six at an inn in Manchester he 
was astounded by the impudence of a man named Macfarlane, who, 
after singing the song the ‘Countryman’s Description of the Colle- 
giate Church,’ written by Thomas Wilson, another of the brothers, 
coolly claimed the authorship for himself. William Wilson was able 
at once to establish the falsehood of this claim; and one of the com- 
pany, determined that the impostor should be thoroughly annihilated, 
made a bet with Macfarlane that he could not even write a verse, and 
that William Wilson could. This was hard on William as well as on 
Macfarlane, for he had left poetry to his brothers and had never 
strung together a couple of rhymes in his life; but the honour of the 
family as well as his friend’s money was at stake, and he soon pro- 
duced the following veritable impromptu :— 


Six jolly fellows in the Castle met, 

To smoke their pipes and drink their heavy wet ; 
When one arose and wished them all to know it, 
That he himself was really born—a poet. 
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This was not absolutely a great effort, but it was too great for poor 
Mr. Macfarlane. He tried and tried and tried again, but he was 
fairly beaten and had to drown his discomfiture in glasses round. 
His victor reposed upon his laurels, and never dimmed his suddenly 
won reputation by the composition of another verse. 

Alexander Wilson, the frequenter of the ‘ Poets’ Corner,’ was the 
youngest son of the family, and was not only a poet but a self-taught 
painter—a humble follower of Hogarth, Wilkie, and the realistic 
humourists and humanists. His most important pictorial work was 
entitled the ‘ Manchester Rush-cart,’ and into it he introduced very 
recognisable portraits of local celebrities, the most prominent object in 
the picture being the rush-cart itself, which is shown standing opposite 
the ‘ Manchester Arms Inn’ in Long Millgate, while morris-dancers, 
fighting women, pickpockets, and pigs contribute to the life and 
movement of the work. The picture excited a good deal of interest, 
and was ultimately disposed of in a raffle for sixty guineas—a price 
which proves that the artist had won, for an amateur, a good local 
reputation. It was, however, as a song-writer and a boon companion 
that Alick Wilson, as he was always called, was distinguished at the 
‘Poets’ Corner.’ He was a mercurial little fellow, brimming over 
with animal spirits, and not without a fair share of vanity, which 
rendered him the butt of tolerably frequent good-tempered banter. 
On one occasion Mr. John Dickinson, a Manchester bookbinder, 
who was among the regular frequenters of the ‘ Corner,’ addressing 
Alick at a pretty full meeting of the Parnassians, congratulated him 
on having been seen lately in very distinguished company. Wilson 
assumed an amusing air of self-satisfaction and pleaded for particu- 
lars ; but Dickinson withheld them until the poet’s curiosity was 
strained to the fullest extent, when the revelation was made that the 
distinguished company had consisted of certain notorious aristocratic 
local rowés, and that the place of meeting had been one of the most 
fashionable, but also one of the most disreputable, resorts in Man- 
chester. The poet was very angry for a moment, for he saw at once 
that his weakness had been played upon by a fabricated story, but 
he was compelled at last to join in the laughter which greeted his 
discomfiture. Conversational horse-play of this kind was not perhaps 
very elevating, but it was human; and even favourites of the Muses 
cannot always be talking of Shakspere and the musical glasses. It is 
certain that, on the whole, the talk of the somewhat rough-hewn Lan- 
cashire poets would have compared favourably with much of the 
conversation in metropolitan literary circles of far higher preten- 
sions; for it was always sincere, generally vigorous, and occasionally 
felicitous with that felicity which comes not of the study of pro- 
fessional phrase-makers, but of the spontaneous activity of original 
minds. Poor Alick Wilson was not a long liver, for he died in 1846, 
at the early age of forty-three; and Ridings, whose praises he had 
sung in life, wrote an epitaph, which is engraved on his tombstone 
in the Cheetham Hill] Cemetery :— 
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Thy strains have charm’d the evening hours 
With inoffensive glee ; 

And they who knew thy varied powers 
May well remember thee. 


While wit and humour are admired, 
Thy quaint and cheerful rhymes, 
By truest genius inspired, 
Will brighten future times. 


The epitaph came in my way ; but it is unfair to quote such thin and 
commonplace lines without a protest against their being taken as a 
sample of Ridings’ best, or even of his average, work. They are, 
however, an illustration of a weakness which the Manchester school 
of poets shared with other poetical cliques—a provoking habit of 
indulging in perpetual and public mutual admiration. The members 
of it were a little too fond of predicting immortality for each other, 
without considering carefully enough whether there were sufficient 
grounds for these complimentary prophecies. Ridings eulogises 
Critchley Prince; Critchley Prince eulogises Ridings; Wilson and 
Rogerson eulogise everybody—one in flowing rhymes, the other in 
rather wooden blank verse; and others of the circle whose volumes 
are not at hand to refer to were equally given to scattering pane- 
gyric round the country in a painfully reckless manner. For this 
weakness, however, they can hardly with fairness be accounted per- 
sonally responsible. They lived at a time when it was a literary 
fashion to talk about the poet as an altogether exceptional and 
extraordinary specimen of humanity; to regard the ability to run 
together a few rhyming lines about the beauty of nature, or the glories 
of liberty, or the delights of love, as a sure sign of * Heaven-sent 
inspiration ;’ and Lancashire working men who had—and who knew 
that they had—genuine poetic instincts might well be excused for 
applying to each other exaggerations of language which were sanc- 
tioned by some of the most influential of contemporary literary 
authorities. 

One of the names just mentioned was more widely known than 
that of any other of the poetic brotherhood. No casual visitor to the 
‘Poets’ Corner’ could fail to notice a dark-complexioned, delicate, 
fragile-looking man, with a finely moulded head, who drank slowly 
but steadily, and said little, but whose dark eyes, which gleamed 
through the glasses of a constantly-worn pair of spectacles, seemed 
the eyes of a man who might have much to say. The indication was 
deceptive, for the owner of them, John Critchley Prince, was among 
the silent singers. Never was there a man of genius—and genius 
Prince undoubtedly possessed—whose conversation gave less evidence 
of his powers. He had travelled much both in England and on the 
Continent in search of work ; had passed through the most varied and 
exciting experiences ; had read as many books as he could get hold of; 
and yet, as an intimate friend of his observed, ‘he seemed to know 
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nothing.’ He was, in fact, a man whose expressional gift was purely 
literary ; whose avenues of utterance were opened by a pen, an ink- 
bottle, and a sheet of paper, but closed by the presence of even the 
most congenial associate. His prose has a certain freedom and 
mastery which we are accustomed to associate with a greater amount 
of culture than fell to poor Prince’s lot; and. much of his verse 
possesses the true lyrical charm, which in the work of many poets of 
the people atones so splendidly for the absence of that artistic crafts- 
manship which we are wont to call classical. Prince was well acquainted 
with privation : he had known what it was to sell the clothes from his 
back in order to allay the pangs of hunger; but, as soon as his earliest 
verses were published, he obtained abundant recognition both in 
Lancashire and the Metropolis, and certainly could never be described 
as a neglected poet. If, however, the world did not neglect him, he 
neglected himself; for he was one of that numerous class who are, as 
the popular saying has it, no one’s enemies but their own. A craving 
for alcohol, natural or acquired, blighted his life and hastened his 
death. A wealthy admirer of his verse, who had often befriended 
him, offered to pay him two pounds weekly so long as he abstained 
from intoxicating drinks, and for some time the pension was fairly 
earned and duly received; but Prince found it impossible to carry 
out his part of the contract, and the two pounds was given up that 
he might return to his favourite liquor—rum. He did not drink 
much at a time—indeed he probably could not ; but, to use the expres- 
sive words of an occasional visitor at the ‘ Corner,’ * he was always at 
it.’ At last he became so entirely dependent upon artificial stimulus 
that he could not rise from bed in the morning without a dram, and 
when this point was reached the end was not far distant. He had 
not the constitution of his friend Ridings; when the breaking-up 
came it was a rapid one, and his death brought to a sad and early 
close a warped and ineffectual career. The value of his accomplished 
work I do not attempt to estimate; for this is a sketch, not a cri- 
ticism. It was loudly praised by contemporary writers of repute, 
and probably over-praised ; for there is no gentle critic who will not 
err, if he err at all, on the kindly side in dealing with the simple, 
heart-felt utterances of a poet known to be as heavily handicapped as 
was poor Prince ; but, after all deductions are made, it may, I think, 
be declared that he had the true ‘vision and faculty divine,’ and no 
small measure of the ‘accomplishment of verse.’ 

Another life, even more wantonly wasted than Prince’s, was that 
of Robert Rose, known as the ‘Bard of Colour.’ He was a finely- 
made, full-blooded negro, of whose early history I know nothing; 
but at the time when he was one of the poets of the ‘ Corner,’ he was 
a man of wealth—or of what seemed wealth to his poorer comrades— 
and lived in a good house in Salford. He was a quick, vivacious 
fellow, with the inborn gaiety of his race, very companionable and 
thoroughly hospitable... He was fond of asking his friends to breakfast 
with him, and those who received an invitation for the first time ; 
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and asked at what hour they must put in an appearance, were some- 
what startled at being informed that it was Mr. Rose’s habit to take 
his first meal at three or four o’clock in the afternoon. Of course 
this meant that he did not retire to rest until the small hours were 
growing into large ones,and this turning of day into night was 
symptomatic of his whole life. He was a restless soul with a passion 
for adventure, and his favourite recreation was to run over to Liver- 
pool and take a trip to sea in one of the pilot boats belonging to that 
port. He contemplated embodying the imaginative results of these 
excursions in a poem the length of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which was to be 
entitled ‘ Ocean Mysteries;* but before the mysteries of the ocean 
were grappled with he was suddenly brought face to face with a 
greater mystery still. After a presumably heavier drinking bout 
than usual, he was picked up insensible in the street and carried to the 
lock-up, where, with no friendly hand to receive a farewell pressure 
or to close his eyes, the Bard of Colour breathed his last. 

Many unforgotten faces rise before one, and many names seem to 
claim at least a mention; but, for the time, the record as it stands 
must needs suffice. Of the men who were at all prominent members 
of the bardic coterie I know of only one survivor, Mr. R. W. Procter, 
who in those ‘ days of story and song’ was a little, bashful man, full 
of shyness yet by no means devoid of “sociability, still on the w hole an 
observer rather than a talker. He ought, indeed, if in his composi- 
tion the general fitness of things had ‘been observed, to have been a 
brisk and ready conversationalist ; for he was by trade a barber, and 
published a volume of very bright and readable sketches entitled 
the ‘ Barber’s Shop,’ to say nothing of a number of poems given to 
the world under cover of the pen-name of ‘Sylvan.’ I believe he 
still follows his humble but useful vocation somewhere in Old Millgate, 
and has of late years gained a new title to the gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens by a large work on the ‘Streets of Manchester,’ full of curious 
information, the harvest of long and loving research among the ar- 
chives and traditions of one of the most venerable of our great centres. 
He remains, but his companions have departed. They have joined 
those more illustrious singers who slumber in that other Poets’ 
Corner, and have gained that last and most enduring of dignities 
which is in the gift of King Death. The ‘ Poets’ Corner’ in Manches- 
ter will never attract the crowds who are drawn to the spot where lie 
some of the great masters of English literature ; but so long as poetry 
is precious, not merely to the cultured critics but to the careworn 
erowd, not even the humblest shrine of-simple song deserves to be 
altogether forgotten. 


J. A. NOBLE. 





Tue ‘SuNBEAM’ IN A STORM. 
An Extract rrom Mrs. Brassey's Diary, 


T the beginning of October, last year, we left the ‘ Sunbeam’ at 
Birkenhead, in order that sundry repairs might be executed 
by Messrs. Laird, and that she might be reclassed at Lloyd’s. By 
the end of the month the work was nearly completed, and the 
surveyor had just examined and passed her, when one day a car- 
penter, engaged in caulking, lost his auger through a hole he had 
made. In searching for it, his fingers encountered a mass of crumb- 
ling dust, and a suspicion of dry rot immediately arose. A careful 
examination was made, and upon stripping off the copper it was dis- 
covered that for a depth of about six feet and a length of seventy 
on each side of the engine many planks were entirely and all partially 
rotten. It seems that these planks were all of elm instead of teak; 
for at the time the ‘ Sunbeam’ was built it had not been discovered 
in private establishments, though it was known in the Government 
dockyards, that elm is a wood that will not stand in a dry, hot atmo- 
sphere. Oddly enough, it will last long if always wet, or alternately 
wet and dry, but it is very liable to rot if entirely protected from 
moisture. The defective planks were at once replaced with teak, 
and the dear old ‘Sunbeam’ is now as strong and as seaworthy as she 
ever was. 

A few days before Christmas, Tom went down to Birkenhead to 
bring her round to Portsmouth ; and a very rough time he had of it. 
After leaving the Mersey, he was obliged to put into Holyhead for 
shelter from a terrible gale, which prevented the mail steamers from 
crossing, and did great damage. From the foreyard of the ‘ Sunbeam’ 
one small ship was seen to founder in Holyhead Bay with all hands, 
while a large clipper homeward-bound weathered the Skerries with 
the greatest difficulty. Many were the clever feats of seamanship 
performed by those in charge of the numerous sailing vessels seeking 
to gain the shelter of the breakwater. 

The next morning the ‘Sunbeam’ left the harbour under sail and 
steam, and had just rounded the lighthouse, when a heavy sea struck 
her and carried away her jibboom and fore-topmast. The next day 
she was hove to in the British Channel, in the face of another heavy 
gale, and finally reached Portsmouth on Wednesday, December 29. 

Our departure for the Mediterranean had been fixed for 1.30 P.M. 
on Thursday, January 20. 

Tuesday, January 18, will long be remembered by everyone in 
England as one of the most awful days that have been known for 
many years. Heavy snow, driven before a fierce gale from the north- 
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east, impeded all traffic in the streets, broke telegraph wires, stopped 
trains, snowed up mail-carts, and made communication everywhere 
difficult and in many places impossible. First of all I received a 
telegram from the servants, who with all our luggage had started 
from Normanhurst for the yacht at 5 a.M., to say that they were 
snowed up at Brighton. Then came one from Portsmouth, to say 
that the yacht had been blown from her moorings and had lost two 
anchors. Then one to say that the children were snowed up there, 
on their way from London to Brighton. Then innumerable tele- 
grams as to things I had ordered for the yacht, which could not 
possibly be sent off; a message from Kindred, the sailing master, to 
say that he was snowed up on his way from London, and another 
from the children to the effect that they had got back to Park Lane 
safely, none the worse for their adventures, thanks to the kindness of 
a friend. 

In the face of all these mishaps I began to despair of making a 
start on Thursday, though it was most important that we should do 
so if possible, on account of Tom’s leave. Telegrams were despatched 
to urge everybody to use their utmost efforts to get on board, and I 
determined to make a start myself the next day for Brighton, en 
route to Portsmouth. A way was cleared by gardeners and labourers 
through the deep drifts of snow near our farm-gate ; and, by starting 
an hour and a half sooner than we should have had to doin the 
ordinary state of things, we managed to get to Hastings station in 
time for the train, at the imminent risk of being upset into one or 
other of the deep drifts on the road. At the station we parted from 
our friends, and proceeded to Brighton. 

Arrived at Brighton station, our difficulties began again. The 
streets were nearly impassable, only a narrow path being cleared in 
the middle of each of the principal thoroughfares; so that, besides 
having to crawl along at a very slow pace, it was necessary to wait 
every now and then at the top of some of the side streets for vehicles 
coming in the other direction to pass us. 

Thursday, January 20, we all proceeded straight on board, where 
the troubles and inconvenience caused by the snowstorm still pursued 
us. The decks were covered with frozen snow, and innumerable 
packages that had arrived at the last moment ; to say nothing of a large 
wherry alongside, full of boxes, baskets, and barrels and tubs of salt 
beef and pork for the crew, all of which added to the general confusion. 
By three o’clock, however, the last anchor was weighed, and we were 
slowly gliding down the harbour. Opposite the railway pier we said 
farewell to our friends, and an hour later we were clear of the Spit 
buoy—not so very unpunctual after all, considering the numerous 
and unexpected difficulties we had had to contend with. Nothing 
but the determination to start, with or without our bag and baggage, 
enabled us to get off. There was a thick fog, and the air was very 
cold; but fortunately the fires burnt pretty well, and we were able to 
keep ourselves tolerably warm below. 
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Friday was a lovely day, with a light fair wind and a hot sun. 
The gentlemen walked and sat on deck without extra coats, the birds 
sung cheerfully, and everybody enjoyed the bright sunshine, though 
the wind was still somewhat cold. What a change within twenty- 
four hours or less!’ The sea was as nearly smooth as possible; and 
as we neared Ushant, towards evening, everyone remarked what a 
splendid night we should have for entering the Bay—not the least 
sign of more wind, and the barometer rising fast. The result proved 
the truth of the old adage that appearances are sometimes deceptive. 

By seven o’clock the breeze had freshened considerably, and we 
were rolling and tumbling about. The wind increased, and before 
dinner was over it had become impossible to sit at the table, which 
was flying about in the most uncomfortable manner. ‘ Early to bed’ 
was therefore the general order. At midnight we were all awoke 
by a great shock, the vessel being apparently thrown on her beam- 
ends. A tremendous smashing and tearing noise was heard on deck, 
while the water poured below in torrents through the skylights and 
down the hatches. It was evident that there was a great deal of 
water on deck, and that they were far too busy there to pay much 
attention to us. The stewards came and did what they could to help 
us ; but the waves seemed to break continually over the deck, and the 
water poured down below in such quantities that I became quite 
alarmed for the safety of the vessel. The nursery presented a most 
dismal appearance, being full of water to a considerable depth. The 
children were fortunately high and dry in the upper berths, and were 
as good as gold; while the maids did their best under very trying 
circumstances. So much water came through the skylight in my 
own cabin, in spite of covers, tarpaulins, and lashings, that I was 
nearly washed out of bed; and the noise it made, as it rushed from 
one side of the cabin to the other with the rolling of the vessel, was 
anything but reassuring. 

Towards morning Tom came down fora few minutes, the engineers 
went to the pumps, and steps were taken to batten us down securely 
and stop the leaks. Then it was that we discovered that the clamps 
of the skylights—which, for the convenience of stowing sails away 
in the winter time, are made to lift completely on and off as well as 
merely to open—had never been properly secured before the yacht 
left Birkenhead. The consequence was, that, when a heavy sea broke 
on board, the water lifted the skylights up a few inches and rushed 
in like a cataract. This unfortunate piece of carelessness would 
never have been overlooked if our invaluable ‘ Chippy’ (the carpenter) 
had not been laid up with a severe attack of bronchitis, and been left 
behind in England. 

When I went along forward, I found the saloon in just as bad a 
state as the nursery, and from just the same cause. These little 
mishaps almost always happen when rough weather comes on, directly 
after the commencement of a fresh voyage, before the new hands 
have had time to settle down to their work properly. 
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east, impeded all traffic in the streets, broke telegraph wires, stopped 
trains, snowed up mail-carts, and made communication everywhere 
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determined to make a start myself the next day for Brighton, en 
route to Portsmouth. A way was cleared by gardeners and labourers 
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having to crawl along at a very slow pace, it was necessary to wait 
every now and then at the top of some of the side streets for vehicles 
coming in the other direction to pass us. 

Thursday, January 20, we all proceeded straight on board, where 
the troubles and inconvenience caused by the snowstorm still pursued 
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buoy—not so very unpunctual after all, considering the numerous 
and unexpected difficulties we had had to contend with. Nothing 
but the determination to start, with or without our bag and baggage, 
enabled us to get off. There was a thick fog, and the air was very 
cold; but fortunately the fires burnt pretty well, and we were able to 
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Friday was a lovely day, with a light fair wind and a hot sun. 
The gentlemen walked and sat on deck without extra coats, the birds 
sung cheerfully, and everybody enjoyed the bright sunshine, though 
the wind was still somewhat cold. What a change within twenty- 
four hours or less! The sea was as nearly smooth as possible; and 
as we neared Ushant, towards evening, everyone remarked what a 
splendid night we should have for entering the Bay—not the least 
sign of more wind, and the barometer rising fast. The result proved 
the truth of the old adage that appearances are sometimes deceptive. 

By seven o’clock the breeze had freshened considerably, and we 
were rolling and tumbling about. The wind increased, and before 
dinner was over it had become impossible to sit at the table, which 
was flying about in the most uncomfortable manner. ‘ Early to bed’ 
was therefore the general order. At midnight we were all awoke 
by a great shock, the vessel being apparently thrown on her beam- 
ends. A tremendous smashing and tearing noise was heard on deck, 
while the water poured below in torrents through the skylights and 
down the hatches. It was evident that there was a great deal of 
water on deck, and that they were far too busy there to pay much 
attention to us. The stewards came and did what they could to help 
us; but the waves seemed to break continually over the deck, and the 
water poured down below in such quantities that I became quite 
alarmed for the safety of the vessel. The nursery presented a most 
dismal appearance, being full of water to a considerable depth. The 
children were fortunately high and dry in the upper berths, and were 
as good as gold; while the maids did their best under very trying 
circumstances. So much water came through the skylight in my 
own cabin, in spite of covers, tarpaulins, and lashings, that I was 
nearly washed out of bed; and the noise it made, as it rushed from 
one side of the cabin to the other with the rolling of the vessel, was 
anything but reassuring. 

Towards morning Tom came down for a few minutes, the engineers 
went to the pumps, and steps were taken to batten us down securely 
and stop the leaks. Then it was that we discovered that the clamps 
of the skylights—which, for the convenience of stowing sails away 
in the winter time, are made to lift completely on and off as well as 
merely to open—had never been properly secured before the yacht 
left Birkenhead. The consequence was, that, when a heavy sea broke 
on board, the water lifted the skylights up a few inches and rushed 
in like a cataract. This unfortunate piece of carelessness would 
never have been overlooked if our invaluable ‘ Chippy’ (the carpenter) 
had not been laid up with a severe attack of bronchitis, and been left 
behind in England. 

When I went along forward, I found the saloon in just as bad a 
state as the nursery, and from just the same cause. These little 
mishaps almost always happen when rough weather comes on, directly 
after the commencement of a fresh voyage, before the new hands 
have had time to settle down to their work properly. 
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Having described our experience below, I will now relate what 
was going on on deck. About twelve o’clock at night, the look-out 
man suddenly reported a light on the port bow, following this up by 
shouting out ‘ Hard-a-starboard!’ The man at the wheel, not recog- 
nising the voice, owing to the roaring and howling of the wind, 
obeyed the order only too promptly, before Tom—who had noticed, 
what the look-out man had not seen in the blinding rain and snow, 
that the light was that of a steamer, and not of a sailing vessel— 
could countermand it. The result was that, as the course was altered, 
and the ‘Sunbeam’ came suddenly up to the wind, the press of can- 
vas she was carrying caused her to bury herself in the sea, from which 
she emerged with the loss of her jib-boom. Fortunately, however, 
the fore-topmast stood the strain, and did not follow suit, as is so 
often the case. Sturmer, the man who was steering, said to me after- 
wards: ‘ As soon as I put the helm down, ma’am, she seemed to bury 
herself completely in the sea. I could see and hear nothing of any- 
body ; there was nothing but waves pouring right over her. I thought 
they were all washed overboard, and that no one but me was left to 
manage the vessel.’ Both watches and every available hand were on 
deck, reefing sails, lowering topmasts, and stowing boats. Presently 
another great sea came on board, filling the waist of the vessel com- 
pletely, and tearing out the bows of the big cutter that was secured 
on deck, and carrying away a piece of the lee rail. The poor ‘ Glance’ 
is the same boat we so nearly lost in 1877, as we were running up to 
Yokohama, when she was washed out of the davits in a storm. 

When Saturday morning broke, matters did not mend. The gale 
continued, the sea ran mountains high, and got worse and worse every 
minute. From eight o'clock until noon was a most anxious period. 
Sail had been shortened, and all preparations were made to heave-to ; 
so that when it was decided that it wouid be better to run, there was 
great difficulty in getting sail enough on her in time to prevent her 
being pooped. Twice in quick succession were two helmsmen knocked 
down at the wheel, washed into the lee-scuppers, and very nearly 
carried overboard. One man was raised by the water level with the 
rail, but happily kept his presence of mind, and, floating with his 
hands open, managed to seize a rope and so save himself. I never 
saw Tom look so anxious and worn-out as at this time, for he had had 
no rest at all since the gale commenced. Twice he took the wheel 
himself—up to his waist in water—io prevent her broaching-to. 
Once a helmsman, less experienced than the others, did allow her to 
broach-to; and in a moment our square sail was carried completely 
away, and we were very near going to the bottom all together. Our 
pace was now so much diminished that the tops of the waves, which 
seemed to pursue us with demon-like fury, kept coming over the 
stern and covering the decks with water, while there was, of course, 
always the risk of one higher and fiercer than the rest breaking on 
board and filling us up altogether. However, they soon managed to 
get the double-reefed square topsail on her (which would have been 
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better done before, and would probably have saved the square-sail ; 
but one can only learn by experience), and once more we were scud- 
ding away before the gale. The force of the wind may be imagined 
from the fact that, in spite of the delay caused by these misfor- 
tunes, and the small amount of canvas we were able to carry, we ran 
315 nautical, or 360 statute, miles, in twenty-four hours, with a heavy 
cross-sea running, caused by a westerly swell and an easterly gale. 

It was a terribly grand sight, standing in a somewhat sheltered 
spot, a little forward of the deck-house, and holding on ‘ by your eye- 
lids,’ to look along the deck, especially when we mounted the crest of 
one of these high seas. It was really like looking down a steep pre- 
cipice to watch the helmsman at the other end of the ship, so per- 
pendicularly did the bows rise. The crest of the next wave behind 
seemed to be higher than the mainmast, and appeared as if it must 
engulf and overwhelm us completely : but, as a rule, it only raced by 
us, flinging some of its spray contemptuously on our deck. The tops 
of several, however, came over the port quarter, when the helmsman 
would be completely lost to sight for a few moments. The waves 
were black as ink, and, oh! so ugly and fierce-looking as they rushed 
past, turning and twisting the yacht about, and making her tremble 
and shiver from stem to stern. It is at such a moment as this that 
one loves the ‘Sunbeam’ more than ever. She is so like a thing 
endowed with life and instinct, as she seems to shake herself free 
from the greedy clutches of the powerful monsters of waves, compared 
with which she looks so small and helpless. When you think, too, 
that she contains much, if not all, of what is nearest and dearest to 
you, and that she is doing her best to make a gallant fight of it and 
to carry you through safely, it is impossible not to feel that the dear 
little craft well merits the mixed meed of gratitude and admiration 
that she has won from all on board of her. 

It was all terribly and fearfully exciting; for, if anything had given 
way, all would have been over with us in a few moments. No boat 
could have lived in such a sea, nor would there have been any timeto 
launch one. 

Everything had now been well battened down, so that below we 
were free from the intrusion of more water, thoughit was pitch dark, 
very airless, and everything was so wet that it was almost impossible 
to find a dry corner to sit down in. Not a complaint was heard from 
anyone, though all were undoubtedly very uncomfortable. Baby was 
the only very cheery one of the party, being perfectly well and not 
having the least idea of danger. In fact she was rather amused by 
the novelty of the scene, and the various difficulties and contrivances 
for overcoming them. 

Sunday was much finer, and all hands were, perforce, hard at work 
temporarily repairing damages, shaking out reefs, and generally set- 
ting things straight ; though, even when all that was possible had been 
accomplished, the vessel presented but a dishevelled appearance, very 
different from her usual smart dandy trim. 
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In the afternoon we were able to have service; and scarcely ever 
could the hymn for those at sea, ‘Eternal Father, strong to save,’ 
have been sung under more appropriate circumstances. I saw many 
of the old hands with tears in their eyes, no doubt meditating over the 
dangers and merciful escapes of the past two days. We have indeed 
much, very much, to be thankful for in having weathered the terrible 
storm so safely.' 

Monday, January 24th.—We lay to for some time in the morn- 
ing to secure the wreck of the jib-boom, and to reefsome of the sails. 
The wind was paltry, and in the afternoon we got up steam. 

At 8 p.m. the light on the Burlings was sighted from the mast- 
head, exactly three days after rounding Ushant. The barometer was 
falling, and from other indications we were rather afraid of a gale 
from the south or south-west, which, happily, did not arrive. 

Tuesday, January 25th.—The day began with a calm. Fires 
were therefore lighted, and we commenced}to steam; but soon there 
came a breeze, with a nasty cross-sea, telling tales of the past or fore- 
boding evil in the future. We hoped that it might be the former, as 
may be imagined. 

At 7.45 P.M., when the wind had fallen light and we were again 
steaming, the fore-stay suddenly gave way with a crash. It is indeed 
most providential that this did not happen in the Bay a short time 
since, for in that case we should probably have been in as bad, or per- 
haps in a worse plight than the poor ‘ Wanderer,’ which two years ago 
carried away her fore-stay while crossing the Bay in a gale. Within 
twenty-five minutes she had lost her fore and main-masts over the 
side—snapped off short within six feet of the deck—and was obliged 
to make the best of her way back to England to refit. This happened 
in not nearly so bad a tempest as we have just encountered. The fore- 
stay is one of the most important parts of the rigging of a ship, for 
upon it falls a great portion of the strain of keeping all th three 
masts in an upright position. 

Wednesday, January 26th.—The weather was squally and very 
thick. The gale from the south-west had come at last, and being on 
the beam it caused us to tumble about even more than we had one 
on Friday and Saturday, when we were running before the wind. 

It was another day of anxiety for Tom, as we were sailing along a 
lee shore, close reefed, at a speed of nine knots, and it was impossible 
to see more than a few hundred yards ahead through the driving rain 
and mist, or to tell precisely where we were. 

Some of the passengers were very miserable in their berths below, 
but baby, all unconscious of danger, seemed, as usual, to thoroughly 
enjoy the various ludicrous incidents and small catastrophes that al- 
ways occur on these occasions. There was a good deal of loose water 
flying about, and not much room on deck, with all the boats in board. 
A snug place was therefore found for her, just inside the deck-house 
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door, where, enveloped in macintoshes, she fairly screamed with 
delight as the men slithered and slid and fell about on the slippery 
decks. She thought it especially amusing when the cook opened the 
meat safe and a leg of mutton flew out in his face, while a large piece 
of beef followed suit, striking him on the chest and completely knock- 
ing him over. The cook’s boy was busily engaged at the same time 
in the vain pursuit of carrots, turnips, and potatoes, that broke loose 
fromthe vegetable bunkers and were floating about in the lee-scuppers, 
while a few poor miserable-looking draggle-tailed cocks and hens 
sought shelter beneath the sails and completed the picture of dis- 
comfort and confusion. One of the hen-coops had already been 
washed adrift, and its twelve unfortunate occupants drowned. 

Cooking was rather a difficult operation, on account of the smoke 
being driven back into the galley by the wind coming out of the 
sails, and by the roll of the vessel; but, fortunately, no one was very 
hungry. 

The gale continuing, steam was got up in case of an emergency, 
but soon after noon the fog lifted for a few minutes and showed us 
Cape Trafalgar, right ahead. The course was accordingly altered and 
the engines were stopped for a time. 

As soon as we had sighted Tarifa, another change of course was. 
made, the wind became more favourable, and we ceased to roll about 
somuch. It was still, however, blowing hard, and Tom accordingly 
decided, after going close to Europa, to anchor at Algeciras for the 
night, so as to be under shelter of the land and to afford his passen- 
gers—to say nothing of himself—the opportunity of enjoying a quiet 
night in smooth water. 

Thursday, January 27th.—At 6.30 a.M. all hands were mustered, 
and two hours later we were anchored inside the New Mole, having 
thus made the passage from England, a distance of 1,276 knots, in 
six days and three hours, 914 knots under sail and 362 under steam. 
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OT so very long ago an American writer, himself an Oxonian, in 

the course of some remarks on Oxford written in no unfriendly 

spirit of criticism, declared that intellectual life, apart from the 
schools, had no existence amongst the undergraduates. 

This statement, we have no hesitation in saying, was based on the 
very insufficient premises of the writer’s short-lived personal experi- 
ence. It isa common fallacy here in England to suppose that the 
simple fact of two men being stationed in India or other of our large 
colonial possessions necessitates their being personally acquainted 
with each other. No less delusive is the supposition that any given 
undergraduate at Oxford is necessarily acquainted with the manner of 
life of any other given undergraduate. Much less will a bare year's 
residence in Oxford enable any man to assert positively that this or 
that subject is not broached in what he may be pleased to call ordinary 
society. The expression ‘ ordinary society ’ is in every instance more 
or less ambiguous. In no case is the ambiguity more transparent 
than when it is applied to Young Oxford. Probably no social body 
of the same dimensions is split up into so many cliques and coteries, 
and he will have to be at once a very observant and a very versatile 
individual who would claim the most casual acquaintance with a 
quarter of his fellow-undergraduates. The old rule of ‘like consorts 
with like,’ which holds good of all society, is especially true of the 
society of Oxford. Exceptions of course there will be found ; but, 
generally speaking, a man falls into a groove or set with which he 
thinks, talks, and acts, and beyond which he makes few intimate 
acquaintances. Every college—and there are some twenty colleges— 
has its recognised sets, and it is only on what goes on in his peculiar 
set and in his own college that any undergraduate can. pronounce a 
positive opinion. For information as to the practices of other sets 
in other colleges he is to a great extent dependent on hearsay. It is 
not in a boating set in a boating college—for the college which our 
American cousin honoured with his presence has certainly enjoyed 4 
reputation second to none as a boating college, and he was himself 4 
boating man—that one would expect to find a centre of intellectual 
conversation. 

Nor, again, would an ordinary mortal be exactly inclined to recog- 
nise an intimate association as existent between good-fellowship and 
intellectual conversation; and yet the same writer, who deplored the 
absence of intellectual vitality in the undergraduate world, was care- 
ful to inform his readers that the traditions of his own college were 
‘those of good-fellowship.? Young Oxford does not, it may be readily 
granted, consistently talk of philosophy and classics over his wine; 
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but, for all that, there is much intellectual vitality in nearly, if 
not quite, every college. Signs of this may be found in the 
presence and popularity of debating societies, Shakespeare clubs, 
and other similar institutions; in the considerable use made of 
college libraries, in the miscellaneous array of literature visible on 
many undergraduates’ bookshelves, as well as in the fitful appearances 
of magazines conducted under undergraduate auspices. And again, 
the recent performances of the Agamemnon bespeak a certain amount 
of intellectual vitality on the part of both performers and audience. 
It is worthy of remark that the three principal characters were 
sustained by noted athletes. Agamemnon has on three occasions 
represented his university in the quarter-mile race; Clyteemnestra 
is the Oxford three mile champion ; Cassandra is the present presi- 
dent of the Oxford Athletic Club, as well as the amateur hurdle-race 
champion. Nor is it difficult to believe that there are many rooms in 
certain colleges —in Balliol, for instance, and in New College—where 
intellectual conversation is rather the rule than the exception. For 
in the undergraduate world, as in all society, the topics of conversa- 
tion at the dinner-table and elsewhere will be found to be those that 
are suitable to the tastes of the company present rather than to the 
idiosyncrasy of any individual; and there are many circles of under- 
graduate society where the intellectual element decidedly pre- 
dominates. 

But even this intellectual vitality has its dangers—dangers which 
are often magnified in the eyes of the outside world. So there are 
those who think that the superabundant philosophy with which Alma 
Mater stores the minds of some of her foster-sons is apt, through 
injudicious handling, to find its vent in Agnosticism. 

‘Young men,’ said Aristotle, ‘having but little experience, and 
being liable to be led astray by their passions, are not fitting students 
of moral philosophy.’ ‘Young men,’ says the modern alarmist, 
‘being over-susceptible, and in danger of being carried too far by 
their imagination, ought not to study philosophy at all.’ It has 
undoubtedly been the case that Oxford has in the past ten years 
numbered among its most distinguished lights men whose names 
have been as much allied with scepticism as with scholarship. But 
these have been only isolated instances ; and it may allay the anxiety 
of some nervous parents to be assured that there neither exists any 
recognised set of free-thinkers in the undergraduate world, nor does 
there seem to be any tendency to make proselytes in that direction. 

More ground for their opinion have those who hold that Young 
Oxford is likely to err on the side of neglecting religion rather than 
of positive infidelity. But even this danger has been exaggerated. 
It is not the habit of young men to parade their religious views and 
prejudices. They have too much of what Aristotle so well describes 
as Eipwveia. 

But if cant is conspicuously absent from social gatherings at 
Oxford, no less conspicuous is the delicate regard evinced for indi- 
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vidual scruples. While the presence of an individual free-thinker or 
of a notorious evil-liver will in a mixed company produce no visible 
effect, the presence of a single man known or reputed to be pious or 
particular, or of a boy fresh from school, will have its due effect in the 
way of restraining all sorts of doubtful conversation. 

Of the clubs, to which allusion has been made, there are two dis- 
tinct classes, Political and Social. 

The most noteworthy of the political clubs are the Canning and 
the Palmerston—the former an institution of some twenty years’ stand- 
ing, the latter quite recently established. The Canning Club has no 
settled head-quarters, but the members meet to read and discuss 
papers on social and political subjects on certain days in the rooms 
of one or other of their number. Probably—for such is the usual 
practice of young men’s clubs—there is an annual dinner. Whether 
Canning in any way interested himself in the importation of tobacco 
we are not prepared to say; but it is at any rate part of the duty of 
the owner of the rooms in which a Canning Club meeting is held to 
provide his guests with long clay pipes and tobacco. The retention 
of this primitive species of pipe is presumably indicative of the Con- 
servative prejudices of the club. That political principles imbibed 
at the University have no very solid foundation may be gathered 
from the fact that Mr. Auberon Herbert was in his day a prominent 
member of the Canning Club. 

The Palmerston has a settled habitation, and counts among its 
members not a few of the ablest undergraduates. 

Social clubs may be subdivided into three distinct classes :— 

1. Social clubs open to the whole University. 

2. Public School clubs. 

3. Social, or—to use a more correct term—convivial clubs, con- 
fined to members of a particular college. 

Chief amongst the social clubs open to the University are the 
Union, Vincent’s, and St. Catherine’s. 

The former of these, in addition to its club-proper accommoda- 
tion, has acquired a reputation as the home of the Debating Society 
of the University. 

These debates possibly awaken more interest in the family circles 
of the budding orators, and among particular sets of undergraduates, 
than in the University at large. Now and again a debate is signal- 
ised by some brilliant individual effort in the way of speaking; but, 
as a rule, Young Oxford’s orations are of the dull and laboured order, 
and the high-class logician of the schools often breaks down igno- 
miniously where rhetoric rather than logic is required. Although no 
recognised party of obstructionists has as yet invaded the precincts 
of the Union, much valuable time, as in a more important House, is 
wasted in asking and answering irrelevant questions. 

It might amuse an outsider to listen to youths of eighteen or 
twenty earnestly debating and solemnly dividing on the question of 
the expediency of some late act of legislation, and going through 
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every formality with as much seriousness as if their decision was 
likely to be taken into consideration at the next Cabinet Council. 
Still, this early initiation into the details. of form and order is not 
without its value for men, many of whom may hereafter be called 
upon to take part in public meetings. 

And the Union has a history. It has numbered amongst its 
members many of the leading men of the day, and it is worthy of 
record that no less than six ex-presidents of the Oxford House, 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Selborne, Lord Cardwell, Lord Sherbrooke, the 
Attorney-General, and Lord Brabourne, were members of the last 
Liberal Ministry. Among prominent Conservatives who were at one 
time or other officers of the Union, may be mentioned the Duke of 
Abercorn, Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, and the late Mr. 
Ward Hunt, while Lord Cranbrook was also a member of the Oxford 
House. Of Churchmen, the most noted names are those of the late 
Bishop of Winchester, who gave evidence in the Union of those great 
oratorical powers which afterwards charmed all classes of society ; 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, the late Bishop of Durham, 
the Bishop of St. Andrews, Bishop Durnford, Bishop Tower, and Car- 
dinal Manning. 

The Union, like the Canning, had in its early days no fixed habi- 
tation, but the meetings were held in different members’ rooms. That 
the present Premier was in his younger days open to conviction may 
be gathered from the fact that when it was proposed that the Union 
should discontinue to take in the ‘ Age,’ a somewhat scurrilous paper 
of the period, he spoke against, but ultimately voted in favour of, the 
original motion. When Lord Sherbrooke was elected an officer of 
the Union, two of his late colleagues, Lord Selborne and Lord Card- 
well, who had vehemently opposed his election, in conjunction with 
Archbishop Tait and other discontented spirits, started an opposition 
debating society called the Rambler. When it was moved in the 
Union that all members of the Rambler should cease to be members 
of the Union, the Rambler faction carried the day, though in the 
course of the debate Lord Sherbrooke had the satisfaction of fining 
the Primate one sovereign for disorderly behaviour. 

Vincent’s Club, the numbers of which are limited to a hundred, 
was founded about twenty years ago by some Bravenose and Univer- 
sity men, and at the present time about one-half of the members 
belong to one or other of these colleges. The remaining members 
are men of some supposed distinction selected from the rest of the 
University, and, owing to the spirit of rivalry which exists between 
the two great rowing colleges, the club is being thrown more open 
at each succeeding election. 

Tn fact, the original idea of the founders, which would seem to 
have been to encourage a friendly feeling between two colleges of 
very similar traditions, has been so far lost sight of, that the terminal 
elections of officers and new members are occasions for the display of 
much mutual jealousy and distrust. 
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For a club of its standing and size, Vincent’s can show a goodly 
roll of the names of men who have made their mark elsewhere than 
in Oxford. In addition to the ordinary Oxford club accommodation, 
a dining-room has lately been opened; and this has the merit of 
being the one known place in Oxford where an undergraduate can 
dine with tolerable comfort and at a reasonable price. 

St. Catherine’s Club was originally restricted to the ‘ unattached ’ 
students. Now, we believe, it is thrown open to other members of 
the University ; and, as the subscription is low, and meals are sup- 
plied at a very moderate cost, some of the more thrifty class of 
undergraduates will doubtless avail themselves of this opportunity of 
economical living. But the dingy character of the rooms and the 
general stuffiness of the atmosphere of St. Catherine’s will stand in 
the way of the club being extensively patronised, so long as it is 
located in its present quarters. 

Of school clubs there is little to say, except that the Etonian 
Club is in a more flourishing condition than any of the others, some 
of which are with difficulty kept afloat. The proprietors of club- 
rooms seem to be grasping even beyond their fellow-tradesmen of 
Oxford, and young men are notoriously bad financiers. It is there- 
fore a cause for regret rather than surprise that several of the 
smaller school clubs should be in a chronic state of pecuniary difficul- 
ties. 

Convivial clubs, established in particular colleges, vary in point 
of size, and in the regulations by which they are governed. But the 
general idea is that they should be composed of the prominent mem- 
bers of the college society; and on the shoulders of these gentlemen 
would seem to devolve the duty of keeping up the college traditions 
of hospitality. Although this involves a certain umount of expense, 
which a Spartan-minded parent might classify as unnecessary, still it 
is certainly desirable that the friendly relationship fostered between 
different colleges by this occasional interchange of hospitality should 
be preserved. In Magdalen, New College, and Pembroke, the exist- 
ence of junior common-rooms has obviated the necessity of establish- 
ing any separate wine club, but most other colleges have some society 
of the kind. Paramount among such clubs stands the Pheenix, of 
Brasenose notoriety, whose very name implies a perpetual rejuve- 
nescence. The records of the Phcenix date back to the last century, 
and many quaint legends are connected with it. The numbers of 
the club vary from six to eight, and in the lists of bygone members 
may be found the names of most of the celebrities ‘ who made the 
name of Brasenose great,’ both on the river and in the cricket~field. 
The merit of the Phoenix lies in the fact that it is essentially a club 
of good fellows; the fault, a fault common to all small clubs, that it 
encourages clique. The Phoenix meetings, which are held weekly 
during the October and Lent terms, are presided over by the secre- 
tary of the club, the president’s being an imaginary office. There is 
a tradition to the effect that the imaginary president is no less 4 
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personage than his Satanic majesty, and that in days of old he was 
regularly toasted by name at every gathering of the club. 

If the Phoenix is confessedly the most ancient and the most cele- 
brated of Oxford wine clubs, we cannot attempt to assign the second 
place to any other in particular. The ruling set at Trinity rejoices 
under the title of the Claret Club; but it is not, therefore, to be 
supposed that claret is the only liquor consumed at the meetings. 
At Queen’s, at Worcester, and at St. John’s no distinctive name is 
assigned to the wine club, but members of the ‘Wine Club’ wear 
colours whereby they can be distinguished from the uninitiated. A 
few colleges have more than one club. At Brasenose, the Octagon 
may be said to play second fiddle to the Pheenix ; for an Octagonite 
gladly welcomes the opportunity of joining the ranks of the senior 
society. The Adelphi and the Falernian stand, or are supposed to 
stand, in direct opposition to each other at Exeter—a college much 
divided against itself; and the same remark holds good of the Loders 
and Rousers of Christchurch. The two last-named clubs and the Mer- 
ton Myrmidons are the only college clubs which rent regular rooms. 
Consequently one of the necessary qualifications for membership must 
be the possession of a certain amount of ready money. The other 
qualifications are doubtless better known to the members themselves 
than to the outside world, though, judging from the name, it would 
appear that the ranks of the Rousers are not,as a general rule, 
recruited from the reading set of the community. The Loders are, 
rumour informs us, held to be more honourable than the Rousers. 
Doubtless the latter entertain a contrary opinion. The line of de- 
marcation between the Myrmidons and the Elysians—also a Merton 
club—is not a very broad one, inasmuch as many Myrmidons enjoy 
the blessedness of being also Elysians, and vice versd. 

Bullingdon, a semi-social and semi-athletic club, deserves men- 
tion as having achieved a reputation extending somewhat beyond 
the limits of Oxford—a reputation rather based upon what the club 
once was than upon what it is now. For whereas Bullingdon of 
old presented a happy combination of cricket, colour, and festivity, 
in these days only the two latter elements remain intact. The 
colours are still conspicuous, the festivity has in no way diminished, 
but the cricket has sadly degenerated. 

Whether there really exists in the mind of Young Oxford a spirit 
of innate reverence for constituted authority may be open to doubt. 
But it is a matter of fact that open defiance of such authority is more 
generally to be attributed rather to some sudden gust of passion, or 
occasional exuberance of youthful spirits, than to any organised 
scheme of revolution on the part of the undergraduate world. In- 
stances might be quoted where in certain colleges an act of ill-timed 
severity or vexatious interference on the part of authorities, or some 
innovation in the way of college regulations, has provoked open 
rebellion, the result of which has for the time been fraught with 
disastrous consequences to the college. As a body, Young Oxford 
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is staunchly Conservative in many points—in no one point more 
conspicuously so than in resistance to such innovations in the way 
of discipline as past experience may have proved to be uncalled 
for. Old standing rules of which the infringement implies a recog- 
nised penalty, even though regarded by individuals with dissatis- 
faction, are accepted by the general mass of undergraduates with 
complacency: new regulations are, from the very fact of their 
novelty, regarded with suspicion. As hanging, for the Scottish 
guardsmen in * Quentin Durward,’ lost half its bitterness so long as 
the rope was adjusted by their own Marshal’s man, so penalties in 
the way of fines and gates are regarded by Young Oxford as legi- 
timate though inconvenient forms of punishment. Any attempt on 
the part of some ill-advised, albeit kindly intentioned, dean or tutor 
to play the schoolmaster in college matters is at once indignantly 
resented. 

Closely following on this question of discipline is that of the 
social relations between the graduate and undergraduate sections of 
the Oxford community. These are of necessity so variable under 
different conditions, that it is impossible to lay down any general 
laws by which they can be said to be regulated. At the outset it 
may be remarked that the old schoolboy notion, derived more or less 
from private school experiences, of a natural state of antipathy exist- 
ing between the ruling powers and the ruled, has probably been 
exploded some time prior to the expansion of the schoolboy into the 
full-blown undergraduate. It is only the very childish or very tipsy 
Oxonian who cherishes the idea that dons and college regulations 
are ‘fond things vainly imagined’ for his personal and individual 
annoyance. ‘I know they have done it simply to aggravate me.’ 
Such a remark—a remark, by the way, savouring not a little of 
personal vanity—may probably be uttered some half a dozen times in 
the course of any given term at Oxford. It will awaken but little 
response. Corresponding to these specimens of silly undergraduates 
—for equal justice must be dispensed—are a few, fortunately a very 
few, dried up and crusty dons, of whom it is hard to believe that they 
were ever young themselves, and who seem to resent the very exist- 
ence of the undergraduate in Oxford, or at any rate to regard him 
in the light of a wild beast, to be chained up on every possible 
opportunity. 

But, as has been said above, the number of intolerants, whether 
fellows or undergraduates, is fortunately limited. A good many dons, 
it is true, have only business relations with the undergraduate world, 
and acorresponding number of undergraduates have nothing beyond 
a mere formal acauaintance with their college authorities. Here 
there is no repugnance on the one side or the other. It is simply 
a question of dissimilarity of ages, tastes, and pursuits. But a 
far larger proportion of the members of Oxford common-rooms, in 
these modern days, either make it their business or find it their 
pleasure to establish friendly relations between themselves and the 
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junior members of the University, and take something more than a 
merely formal interest in the physical as well as in the intellectual 
pursuits of the undergraduate world. Nor are the young men slow 
to recognise such encouragement. We venture to believe that more 
lasting friendships are often formed in Oxford between college fellows 
and undergraduates than among undergraduates themselves. Nor 
would it be difficult to cite the names of certain heads of houses 
and other elderly members of convocation whose disappearance from 
the scene of action would be regarded by Young Oxford as some- 
thing not less deplorable than a national calamity. 

Although in its antithesis to the outside world, and more espe- 
cially in its antithesis to the uninitiated inhabitants of the city and 
its environs, Young Oxford may present the appearance of a compact 
whole, it is, as has been stated, in itself essentially disunited. It is, 
as a society, an unwieldy body composed of .many discordant elements, 
and split up into innumerable sets which have little common ground 
of agreement. To give any accurate description of these sets would 
not be easy. It may safely be asserted that there are generally to be 
found in a college a rowing set,certain members of which think fit to 
adopt a roughness of manner, which would seem, in their minds, to 
have some mysterious association with their favourite pastime; a 
cricketing set, which wears bright colours and clean flannels, a read- 
ing set, and a fast set. The last-named has its rational as well as 
its semi-rational habits. Rational are riding and the wearing of an 
orthodox form of attire on Sundays; semi-rational, an excessive 
dressiness on week days, gambling by daylight, and an inane desire 
to keep their neighbours awake during the small hours of the 
night, by producing doleful sounds on posthorns and similar ap- 
pliances. This last abuse has fortunately a tendency to correct 
itself. The Oxford citizens may be unwilling to kill prematurely 
these geese with golden eggs, but a stray proctor from time to time 
brings down the hand of justice heavily on some notorious midnight 
brawler. 

It is a common supposition that Oxford society is governed by a 
rigid code of laws of etiquette. While it might be false to assert 
that these laws are purely imaginary, they are often honoured rather 
in the breach than the observance. It is, for instance, held to be 
contrary to etiquette for a freshman to call upon, to offer hospitality 
to, or even to take the initiative in opening a conversation with, a 
senior man. We should say that it is the custom for a public-school 
freshman on coming into residence to look up his old school mates— 
senior men—by way of notifying his arrival. Again, it is held, in 
accordance with strict etiquette, sufficient condescension for a senior 
man to leave his card on a freshman, but the latter must succeed in 
finding the senior actually at home before the call is held to be duly 
returned. We are rather of opinion that after one unsuccessful 
attempt to return a call, many a freshman would be likely to count 
the stairs to be ascended before making a second trial; and if it 
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were a case of three or four flights, the call might happen never to 
be returned at all. 

One thing distinctly contrary to undergraduate etiquette is to 
settle a quarrel by an appeal to force. Violence there must be none. 
Where two men disagree, a ‘coldness’ must ensue possibly for an 
hour, possibly for a week, in extreme cases for the period of mutual 
residence. But even this law has been set aside. Men, when'their 
blood is up, will not always think of etiquette. So possibly blows 
ensue, and there follows a ten days’ scandal; while the ‘ coldness’ is 
avoided. Quite recently have been fought two sham duels, wherein 
the proceedings reflected more credit on the ingenuity of the seconds 
than on the common sense of the principals. 

Something has already been said as to intercollegiate hospitality. 
The exchange of hospitality between men of the same college is re- 
gulated by a system of mutual accommodation. Men in lodgings 
hold themselves entitled to make use of their in-college friends’ 
rooms for luncheon, which of course they pay for themselves, any or 
every day in the week. The only expenses entailed on the host on 
such occasions are in the matter of providing sherry, biscuits, fruit, 
cigars, and other small luxuries. As a set-off, the men in lodgings 
make it their business to invite the in-collegers to breakfast on Sun- 
day mornings, when hot breakfasts are not provided by the college 
kitchen. 

Some few epicures hold five o’clock tea meetings, but most men 
prefer this meal at their club. An Oxford breakfast, be it remarked, 
is a very formidable meal to sit down to; and he must be a hardened 
subject who can rise from one without an uncomfortable feeling of 
being ‘ crowded.’ 

It may be as well to touch briefly on the salient features of various 
colleges, or—as they have been sometimes called—college traditions. 
Balliol, Corpus, and New College have, for many vears back, figured 
most prominently in the class lists. This has partly, no doubt, been 
owing to the excellence of the tuition, and partly to the fact that for 
sundry reasons the tutors have had excellent material to work upon. 
Brasenose and University have been the most consistently successful 
colleges on the river, though the star of the latter society is not at 
present in the ascendant. Magdalen. has achieved a reputation for 
exclusiveness, Merton for general want of vitality. Queen’s is for 
the most part inhabited by north-countrymen, and Exeter at- 
tracts men from Devon and Cornwall. Jesus’ is principally tenanted 
by Welshmen, though under the new régime there seems to be some 
chance of its being thrown more open, and thereby materially im- 
proved. Christchurch is still the resort of the young aristocracy, who 
seem to consider that the getting up of periodical rows and the 
lighting of bonfires form an essential part of their education. 
However, ‘ boys will be boys,’ even though it may be the custom to 
call them men at Oxford. 


But, in point of fact, where the existence of tradition is un- 
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deniable, it is, after all, on the character of the resident generation 
that the reputation of a college depends, and so in many cases such 
reputation varies in cycles. There is every reason to suppose that 
Balliol, New College, and Corpus will continue to attract the clever 
men, and—as a necessary result—continue to shine in the class lists. 
Again, it always has been the fashion for young noblemen to go to 
the ‘House,’ and there is no ground for believing that they will 
ever flock in large numbers to any other given college, where they 
might be limited in the matter of their bonfires. But further than 
this we cannot go. Traditions of past victories at Henley will 
not restore to University the place lost on the river, though recent 
successes in the class list may have some effect in bringing back 
to Wadham her lost undergraduates. 

Fresh colleges are ever and again coming to the front, sometimes 
to stay there long enough to establish a right to be regarded as 
‘good colleges,’ sometimes to retire as quickly as they have ad- 
vanced. Oriel, which had a great reputation many years ago, is 
again the coming college, while Hertford and Keble each show a 
formidable front on the river. The evident ccldness with which 
the successes of these latter colleges are received is owing to the 
prejudices that exist in the mind of young Oxford against any inno- 
vations. Hertford has revived a name which sounds new to the 
ears of the present generation, and Keble is a modern foundation. 

Personal popularity or unpopularity depends partly on extraneous 
circumstances, partly on personal character. The public-school boy who 
comes up to Oxford naturally starts in society at an advantage; and in 
the same way, any man about whose school career queer stories are 
afloat is received with disfavour. But school reputation will not 
irretrievably bless or condemn. If—to use a sporting metaphor—a 
man does not run up to his school ‘form,’ after a time Young 
Oxford will be as ready to drop him as it was eager in the first 
instance to take him up. So also those who were social failures at 
school may eventually prove social successes at Oxford, when the 
larger sphere of action develops qualities which have hitherto lain 
cramped and dormant. For Young Oxford, being, we take it, by no 
means a bad judge of a man’s worth, can recognise strength as well 
as weakness of character, and in due course of time the strong 
character will make its mark. 

The one thing which will effectually secure a man’s unpopularity 
with the undergraduate public is the suspicion of what is termed 
‘ putting on side.’ This term ‘side,’ which in America is translated 
‘English,’ is mischievously vague in its application. It may be generally 
described as a combination of outward swagger and inward conceit ; 
but the suspicion of ‘ putting on side ’—in Oxford, at all events— 
attaches itself to various individuals on most contradictory grounds. 
One man is supposed to ‘ put on side’ because he happens to be shy 
or reserved, and consequently talks less than his neighbours in 
general society. Another is held to talk too much, and so to ‘ put 
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on side;’ and there are men who have laboured under the same 


imputation simply because they happen to walk in a less crab-like 
fashion than their fellow-creatures. ‘Side,’ where it does exist, is 
certainly an objectionable feature of character; but at Oxford, in 
nine presumed cases out of ten we believe its existence to be purely 
imaginary. 

There is also a mysterious power at Oxford to which colleges and 
individuals are alike subject. The reverence paid to it is much of 
the same kind, and based on the same principle, as that felt by 
the negro towards his fetish. For its greatness lies in its all-com- 
prehensiveness, and in the fact that it is of so occult a nature as to 
be incapable alike of logical definition and division—we mean that 
mysterious something which goes by the name of ‘form.’ ‘I don’t 
think much of the men ; they are all such shocking bad form.’ 
‘It wasn’t very good form of Brown to do so-and-so.’ Such are 
the verdicts that Young Oxford is daily pronouncing; and acting 
contrary to ‘ good form’ receives the condemnation of society. There 
is beyond all doubt much that is healthful in this idea of ‘ form,’ 
but unfortunately the conception of it is far too vague, and sundry 
things—drunkenness, for instance—are allowed to pass muster with 
Young Oxford, at which the outside world would shrug its shoulders. 

What cannot but strike a stranger, who visits Oxford as the 
guest of an undergraduate who may happen to belong toa more or 
less convivial set, is the strange mixture of boyishness and—if we 
may use the expression—mannishness which characterises a large 
proportion of the gownsmen. Over his cups and in his frolics, in the 
matter of whooping and holloaing in the streets, and of ‘bear- 
fighting’ in his rooms, an undergraduate differs but little from a 
schoolboy; but in his rational moments, in the sober discussion of 
men and things, Young Oxford affects to be exceedingly grown-up, 
and to have no small insight into the ways of the world. Art, 
politics, the turf—each of these subjects he seems to have equally at 
his fingers’ ends. Nothing comes amiss to him. He is prepared to 
lay down the law with much apparent knowledge on every con- 
ceivable subject. The foreign policy of the Government is canvassed, 
Doré’s paintings are criticised, the winner of next year’s Derby 
selected, and fairly good reasons given in each case by an assemblage 
of perhaps half a dozen men, whose sole object in life one short hour 
before had seemed to be the destruction of every article of furniture 
in the room. The fact of the matter is that, whatever else is left un- 
read, the newspapers are studied carefully by the majority of under- 
graduates, who thus keep themselves fairly well acquainted with the 
history of their own times. It may be that it is this versatility 
which conveys to some people their idea of the Universities as 
affording a liberal education. And we venture to believe that a 
stranger will also acknowledge the courteous and hospitable side of 
Young Oxford’s character in dealing with visitors. Away from 
Oxford some undergraduates are apt to fancy that their position as 
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University men entitles them to place themselves ona social pedestal 
higher than that occupied by men who have not: been at a University, 
and they are often intensely disagreeable in a cricket-field or else- 
where. But when actually in residence, and playing the part of 
host to some casual country acquaintance, who has come to pay a 
visit to the shrine of learning, an undergraduate is seen to the best 
advantage. Nothing can exceed his attention to his friend, or his 
friend’s friend; and his anxiety that everything worth seeing should 
be seen under the most favourable auspices is only equalled by. his 
exuberant hospitality. 

Hitherto only passing allusions have been made to the amuse- 
ments of Young Oxford; and, inasmuch as these amusements form 
no unimportant feature of life at a University, they perhaps require 
more especial mention. 

It has been the habit of certain sporting papers, when their 
representatives have suffered some real or imaginary slight on the 
occasion of the University boat-race, to vent their spleen by describ- 
ing this annual contest as a race between two third-class provincial 
crews, and to assert that it only attracts notice owing to the kind 
patronage of the press. Whether the University boat-race really 
merits the amount of attention bestowed on it by the British public, 
and whether that attention could not be thankfully dispensed with 
by the presidents of the Oxford and Cambridge boat clubs, are points 
which certainly will not be discussed in these pages. 

But the absurdity of describing a University eight as a third- 
class provincial crew is palpable to any one who cares to consult the 
records of the Henley Regatta for the last fifteen years. For various 
reasons no thoroughly representative crew from either University has 
appeared at Henley for many years past. But on each occasion on 
which the Oxford Etonian Club—and theirs may be held to have 
been fairly representative crews—competed, they carried off the 
Grand Challenge Cup, the principal prize of the meeting. Also at 
the last Henley Regatta the Grand Challenge Cup was won by a 
Leander crew, composed exclusively of past or present University 
we cannot quite say ‘ Oxford,’ as there was one Cantab rowing in the 
boat—oarsmen ; and, if we are not mistaken, a Cambridge college 
crew were the next fastest boat on. 

The river at Oxford at every season of the year affords amusement 
to some hundreds of undergraduates who actually row, while the 
extraordinary performances of novices, going through the process of 
being ‘ tubbed,’ interest many haunters of the river-side. He is a 
strong-minded freshman indeed who can turn a deaf ear to the 
repeated invitations of his college captain to come down to the river 
and be coached for the good of the college; but there are many who, 
after a few days’ experience of that stern discipline, return to their ordi- 
nary vocations sorer and wiser men. Many even of those who attain 
some excellence in the art of rowing, and are promoted toa seat in the 
college torpid or eight, row rather from a sense of duty than from . 
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any pleasure they derive from it. Very few rowing men, at the end 
of four years’ residence and four years’ constant rowing and training, 
would have any wish that their period of slavery to the oar should be 
prolonged by yet another four years. But, for all this, there is no 
perceptible decrease in the number of rowing men, nor does the 
average of rowing quality show any symptoms of deteriorating. 
Plenty of lip-encouragement is given to college crews by the en- 
thusiasts on the bank, who shout themselves hoarse for the glory of 
the college. And successes on the river are still signalised by 
‘bump-suppers. Among things to be carefully avoided, that form 
of orgie known as a bump-supper stands conspicuous. The doubt- 
ful wine, supplied in all probability by an Oxford tradesman, the 
cheering which accompanies each of some thirty toasts, the atmo- 
sphere of tobacco, are enough to upset the strongest stomach and try 
the steadiest head in Oxford. For the freshman, who is deluded by 
an idea of festivity into taking part in this awful festival, some pity 
may be felt. The senior man, who having been present at one 
bump-supper repeats the experiment, must be very weak-minded, or 
a person of unaccountable tastes. 

The ill-success which has attended Oxford cricket for the past 
three years may be traced partly to the dearth of talent as repre- 
sented by public school cricketers, and still more to the wretched 
state of the Magdalen ground. The laying down of a new ground 
in the parks, and the rumour that sundry promising freshmen have 
come into residence, give reasonable ground for the hope that 1881 
may inaugurate a new era of success. 

In the way of comparing the standard of University cricket 
with that of amateur cricket generally, it may be remarked that 
although very indifferent elevens have occasionally represented 
Oxford or Cambridge at Lord’s, an average University team takes a 
great deal of beating. 

Further than this, we are inclined to believe that the Cambridge 
elevens of 1878 and 1870, and the Oxford elevens of 1873 and 1874, 
and—to go back still further—of 1864 and 1865, would probably 
have beaten any amateur team that could have been brought against 
them. College matches, which are generally played in cold weather 
and on swampy grounds, create little enthusiasm. 

There are men who fondly hope that the time will come when 
every college will have a cricket-ground in the parks, but on this 
point we are inclined to be sceptical. 

Football, which up till ten years ago dragged on a weary existence, 
has now become generally popular, and Oxford turns out teams, both 
under the ‘Rugby Union’ and the ‘ Association’ rules, well able 
to hold their own against the best metropolitan or district clubs. 
The popularity of inter-college matches has decidedly increased 
since the assumption by various colleges of gay and particoloured 
football shirts. From a picturesque point of view the result of this 
innovation is eminently effective. Whether the play is materially 
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improved thereby is an open question, but players are certainly more 
numerous. Indeed, anyone who has cherished the delusion that 
fondness for bright attire is a feminine weakness, has only to visit the 
parks in winter, or Cowley Marsh and the river banks in summer, to 
be convinced of his error. ‘Quot homines, tot colores,’ with an 
additional few of the latter, is the motto of Young Oxford’s 
athleticism. 

The University running-ground is fairly well patronised in the 
winter months, and the ‘ Varsity’ sports as well as ‘ strangers’’ races 
often attract large galleries. Croakers assert that young men are 
apt to strain themselves in jumping, and ruin their constitutions by 
training for long distance races. But cases of permanent injuries are 
few and far between, and jumping and long-distance races are by no 
means confined to the Universities. What is really to be deprecated 
is that there should be from time to time in residence notorious pot- 
hunters—that is, men who care not so much for athletics as for what 
they can win by means of athletics; and this evil is certainly en- 
couraged by the offering of valuable strangers’ prizes. The University 
athletes have generally carried off their fair share of prizes at the 
amateur athletic sports, and an Oxonian is credited with having 
cleared in the inter-University sports the astounding height of 
6 feet 24 inches. 

Rackets and tennis are absurdly expensive at Oxford, but the 
racket and tennis courts are seldom unoccupied. The winner of the 
inter-University single racket match may generally be regarded as 
one of the best amateur players of the day, but the same cannot be 
said of the tennis representatives. Indeed, the tennis played at 
Oxford nowadays is hardly worthy of the name. 

Bicycling, golf, polo, and lawn tennis have their devotees at 
Oxford, and in course of time there will probably be established inter- 
University contests in the two last-named pursuits, as has already been 
done in the case of bicycling and golf. A University chess club 
drags on a languid existence, and Young Oxford periodically wastes 
much time and money in billiards, with the result that perhaps once in 
a decade a fairly good amateur performer represents the University. 
A considerable amount of ‘ pool’ is played in the winter months, 
whereby the proprietors of the billiard-rooms are materially enriched 
at the cost of the players. 

The spirit of gambling has its votaries amongst Oxford under- 
graduates as elsewhere. It is, however, only occasionally that gambling 
prevails to any alarming extent. Properly speaking, it cannot be 
said to prevail at all, but is rather confined to certain sets. ‘There 
are of course undergraduates who ‘ put their money’ on every im- 
portant race during the year, and, the Oxford bookmakers being a 
canny race of men, these young turfites are generally obliged to be 
contented with something considerably short of market odds. More- 
over, certain colleges send their drags to Ascot and Aylesbury with 


almost consistent regularity. But as in all probability these same 
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young gentlemen would gamble to precisely the same extent whether 
they went to Oxford or not, their gains and losses can in no sense be 
said to be results of Oxford training. A mistaken spirit of esprit 
de corps may induce some of the weak-minded to back their Univer- 
sity for the boat-race, cricket match, or ‘odd event’ in the sports ; 
but betting on such matters is by no means confined to University 
men, and there is at all events the certainty of a straight run for the 
money invested. A few undergraduates may occasionally be found 
who seem to imagine that they were sent to Oxford simply with the 
view of studying Ruff’s Guide, and other similar works, and who are 
prepared to lay or take the odds on any conceivable subject; but 
the existence of such characters, so far as Oxford life is concerned, 
is generally ephemeral, and their disappearance provokes little com- 
ment and less regret. 

Again, there have always been certain sets in Oxford who waste their 
time and money in playing loo, poker, and other games of chance. 
But, if the authorities can exercise but trifling restraint over this 
species of gambling, the temptation to indulge in it to excess is 
equally slight. Men who have the will and the means to play for 
heavy stakes do not conceal their dislike to sitting down to a card- 
table with those who possess only the former qualification; and 
those who have not the will nor the means are never dragged and 
seldom allured into gambling. In no case will the statement ‘ I never 
play’ involve loss of caste, though playing and not paying often pro- 
vokes an unenviable notoriety. The most confirmed undergraduate 
gambler—if we can admit the existence of such a character—will fight 
shy of the man who simply plays to win, and is obviously actuated by the 
spirit of money-greed rather than by love of the game. The one game 
of cards played on occasions by nearly every section of the community 
is, as it should be, whist, which therefore merits especial mention. 

This ancient game, as played at the University, could hardly be 
pronounced to be in strict accordance with the rules laid down by 
Clay and Cavendish, but should rather be described as ‘ fancy whist,’ 
or ‘ whist with variations.’ The existence of the great authorities of 
the game is indeed so far recognised by the Young Oxford player 
that he will, on sundry occasions, inflict pages of one or the other on 
an erring partner. But, either owing to defective memory, or to 
over-active imagination, the version given differs not a little from 
the original, and knowledge of Cavendish is found to exist more in 
theory than in practice. 

The one definite idea of the game of whist which reigns para- 
mount in Young Oxford’s mind is the absolute necessity of calling 
for trumps on every possible and impossible occasion. In fact, so 
entirely does he become engrossed in this pleasing occupation that 
he totally disregards his partner’s frantic appeals in the same direc- 
tion. For, of every four players—and by players we should signify 
men who have studied the niceties of the game—who sit down to a 
rubber in Oxford, it would be a safe speculation to bet that three at 
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least will call for trumps once, if not twice, in every hand, while it 
generally falls to the lot of the unconscious fourth to lead them. 
And it is in this respect that University whist nominally differs from 
ladies’-—or, to use the generic name, drawing-room whist—though 
the general result is identical. For the representative Young Oxford 
player, like the drawing-room player, does usually ‘ bottle’ his trumps 
for one or other of the following occasions :— 

A. He wishes to complete a call. 

B. He has accidentally detected his partner’s call, and is sus- 
picious of the motive that prompted it. 

Such are the ordinary amusements of Young Oxford. In addition 
to these a certain proportion of men hunt, more ride along the roads, 
and others drive about the country in dog-carts and pony-carriages. 
Tandem driving went out with the fathers of the present generation. 
There has not been, we believe, an authenticated instance of an 
undergraduate being caught playing marbles on the steps of the 
schools, though special provision has been made for this misde- 
meanour by the University statutes. A large section of the com- 
munity takes its exercise under the form of country walks and 
lounging in the parks; and some men apparently take no exercise 
at all. 

The question of education has been hitherto shelved, but not 
from any wish to underrate its importance. It is commonly asked 
whether a man’s education can be regarded as completed when he 
leaves Oxford. The only answer we can supply is that much depends 
on the individual himself, and not a little on the questioner’s ideas of 
what can be called a completed education. For is any man’s educa- 
tion completed while he is alive ? 

It has been said that he must be a dull subject who cannot com- 
pass a degree at Oxford by means of some of the many schools now 
open to him. But, on the other hand, it may be safely asserted that 
every undergraduate will have received a fairly comprehensive educa- 
tion of its kind before he can write himself down a Bachelor of Arts. 

The Oxford scheme of education, to take the case of a passman, 
is as follows. He has to satisfy the examiners—and examiners are 
not always easily satisfied—in the following schools :— 

A. In the first year, Responsions; for which portions of one 
Greek and one Latin author must be offered, together with arith- 
metic and a certain amount of either Euclid or algebra. 

In addition to this, each candidate is examined in Latin prose 
composition, and in the elements of Greek and Latin grammar. 

B. In the second year, Moderations; for which portions of three 
fresh authors, two Latin and one Greek, or vice versd, must be 
offered. Furthermore, every candidate is examined in the four Gos- 
pels, Latin prose, and Logic, or (as an alternative) high Algebra. 

C. In the third or fourth year, Divinity; which comprises the 
Greek text of the four Gospels and the Acts, Old and New Testament 
history, and the Thirty-nine Articles; or substituted matter, under 
TT2 
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which heading come the following alternative subjects, portions of 
Seneca, or of Bacon, &c., Ke. 

Such are the examinations which all men have to pass, and from 
which there is no known escape. Then follow, still in the third or 
fourth year, examinations in three ‘ final schools.’ In the matter 
of selecting these there is scope for the exercise of free will. 

The subjects more commonly selected are— 

A. The text and subject-matter of a portion of the Ethics or the 
Politics of Aristotle, and a portion of a Greek or Latin historian. 

B. Political Economy, 

C. Roman Law. 

But, as has been stated, there is abundant scope for selection of 
subjects. Ancient history, English history and literature, higher 
mathematics, natura] philosophy, physical science, foreign languages, 
may, subject to certain restrictions, be substituted for any of the 
above-mentioned subjects. Nor do we profess to have exhausted the 
catalogue of alternative subjects. Let it, however, be distinctly un- 
derstood that no man can take a pass degree until he has shown a fair 
knowledge of three distinct subjects for final schools. 

So, then, we may repeat that every graduate of Oxford will in the 
course of his University career have received an education which may 
not perhaps prove of much practical value in business, but which 
will at all events ensure his being something more than ‘a man of 
one book.’ 

The times for passing the various examinations have only been 
roughly given, but will on the whole be found to accord with college 
usages. Nearly every college lays down a hard and fast rule that 
certain examinations must be passed by a certain date of residence, 
and the ordinary penalty for non-compliance with this rule is rele- 
gation to a hall. 

There are some who assert that, after Moderations is once passed, 
an honour degree is easier to obtain than a pass. These ground 
their belief on this fact, viz. that a classman need only win his 
class in one school, instead of having to pass in three. In other 
words, they hold that it isa simpler thing to acquire a full know- 
ledge of one subject than a partial knowledge of several. 

But the attainment of even the lowest honours in a final school 
requires far wider reading than is expected of candidates for a simple 
pass. Either Law, or Modern History, or Theology, is generally offered 
by those who seek to gain honours, acting under the impression that 
the class degree is the easier of the two. When they come to read 
up one of these presumedly easy subjects, men often find that there 
is considerably more work to be got through than they had any 
conception of. 

Anyone who cares to consult the examination statutes will find, 
for instance, that the candidate for honours in the school of Modern 
History is not only expected to get up the continuous history of 
England and a considerable portion of general history, but also to 
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‘have a knowledge of political economy, of constitutional law, and of 
political and descriptive geography.’ 

Possibly the man who merely aspires to a fourth class may, 
provided that he be a fair writer of English, attain his object by 
reading a few of the many books recommended for study in the 
schools. But he must in any case be careful to leave a tolerably 
wide margin in his own favour. The consequences of just failing to 
get a class are very disastrous. There are many failures in the 
schools at Oxford. No failure is more conspicuous than that of the 
man who, either having overrated his own powers, or having tried, 
as it were, to seamp a degree by means of a low class, finds himself 
at the end of his fourth year not only without a class, but actually 
without a single testamur in the final schools, and with the know- 
ledge that he must eventually pass through three final schools before 
he can obtain his degree. 

We have no wish to throw cold water on any undergraduate’s 
honest anxiety to obtuin an honour degree. Far from it. We have 
no sympathy for the undergraduate who, conscious of possessing 
sufficient powers to obtain honour, shirks the labour, and contents 
himself with an ordinary pass degree. Such a man, to borrow a 
phrase from Aristotle, we should pronounce to be devoid of a proper 
feeling of ambition. Only, be it remembered, honours are not within 
every man’s grasp; their very name implies that they are rather for 
the few than for the many. 

The man who takes high honours need not necessarily be an 
extraordinary genius, but he will probably know more of the subject 
—no very narrow subject—in which he has taken honours than 
nineteen men out of any twenty likely to be met with in society. 
So far, then, as book-learning can be held to constitute education, 
the Oxford graduate passman or classman may be considered to be a 
fairly well-educated man. 

But it cannot be held that it is in the way of schools alone that 
Alma Mater educates her foster-sons. Men acquire a species of 
education by contact with each other. For better or for worse, 
Young Oxford is daily, though unconsciously, educating itself. Old 
ideas are expanded, and new ones brought out, rough corners are 
rubbed off, and much nonsense is knocked out of a man in Oxford 
society ; and if some fresh nonsensical notions are picked up during 
residence at a University, these will wear themselves out very soon 
after, if not before, a man goes into the society of the large world. 
Men are gradually educated at Oxford, not indeed into being men of 
the world, but into being able to cover their ignorance. They learn, 
in fact, the power of ‘appearing to be govd in that in which they 
would wish to be thought good.’ Moreover, man is essentially an 
imitative being, and this is more especially true of young men. 
These try to reproduce in themselves what they admire in another— 
actions, mannerism, ‘ form ;’ and what is originally learnt in the way 
of imitation becomes habit. 
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The lesson of self-control is taught by the etiquette of Oxford 
society ; that of economy is often of necessity learnt in the second or 
third year of residence, though extravagance as often unhappily 
seems to exist by nature. 

The expression ‘liberal education’ has been employed more than 
once. ‘I send my son to Oxford,’ an intelligent American remarked, 
* to receive a liberal education.’ Some passages from Pericles’ funeral 
oration may be quoted as bearing on this subject. ‘A spirit of free- 
dom,’ said the orator,’ ‘ regulates alike our public and our private life ; 
we tolerate, without a particle of jealousy, varieties in each other’s 
daily pursuits ; we are not angry with our neighbour for following 
the bent of his humour; nor do our faces wear censorious looks, 
harmless, perhaps, but odious. In private society our politeness 
ensures harmony; in public life, fear is our principal check on 
illegal acts: we obey the magistrates who are from time to time in 
authority, and the laws, especially those enacted to protect the op- 
pressed, and that unwritten code, whose sanction is a common sense 
of shame. Abundant recreation, too, to recruit our spirits, when 
jaded by the cares of business, is supplied by the very festivals which 
the Dorians ridicule. . . . On other grounds too I claim admiration 
for our country. Our fondness of art is free from extravagance, nor 
do our literary tastes make us effeminate.’ And again,‘ We throw 
open our gates to all the world.’ What Pericles said of the Athe- 
nians, the most liberally educated people of their day, is to a certain 
extent, and with the necessary substitutions, true of Young Oxford. 
When it is entirely true, the idea of a liberal education being im- 
parted at Oxford will have been fully realised. 

Finally, is residence at Oxford popular or not with undergra- 
duates? For the first year we can safely say that it is. The freshman 
enters upon a new life, where the check upon his inclinations is con- 
siderably lighter than was the case at school. Provided that he 
attends a certain amount of lectures, keeps a certain number of 
chapels, and is not constantly knocking in late at night, the college 
authorities interfere little with his liberty of action. But as a man 
grows older, conformity with even these simple regulations becomes 
irksome, and he is apt to grumble and complain that he is treated 
like a schoolboy. With the last term another reaction sets in. A 
man has made friends at Oxford, and there comes over him the 
feeling that henceforth he and they will drift apart. In many cases 
the place itself, the old college, the river-side, and the cricket-ground 
have their pleasant associations. So it comes to pass that few men, 
as they bid farewell to Oxford, as Magdalen Tower, St. Mary’s, and 
Carfax one by one fade in the distance, are entirely devoid of some 
feeling of lingering regret. An Oxnces Teses. 





On THE ORIGIN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’ 
FEATHERS. 


TJ\HE legend of the Black Prince at the battle of Cressy overcom- 

ing the blind King of Bohemia, and assuming his crest of three 
feathers, as well as the motto of Ich Dien, ‘I Serve, although oft 
repeated, is generally doubted by those who have treated on the 
subject. This story has remained the popular history, and, seemingly 
for want of any other explanation, it is tacitly accepted, and even finds 
a place in historical books. It would seem that the triple plume as 
well as feathers of various numbers came into particular use in the 
time of Edward III., from 1327 to 1377, and this may have led to 
the tale of Cressy. If Guillim is to be relied upon, this is not the 
first time feathers were borne as a royal badge. He states that ‘ the 
Ostrich’s Feathers in Plume were sometimes also the Device of 
King Stephen, who gave them with this word, VI NULLA INVERTITUR 
ord0,—No Force Altars their Fashion; alluding to the Fold and 
Fall of the Feather; which however the wind may shake it, it can- 
not disorder it ; as likewise is the Condition of Kings and Kingdoms 
well established.’?! He does not here mention the number of feathers, 
so it is possible that the triple plume is more distinctly connected 
with Edward III. Guillim, just quoted, describes the arms of Roger 
Clarendon, ‘ that was base son to the puissant Black Prince:’ they 
were * Or, on a Bend Sable, three Ostrich’s Feathers Argent, passing 
through as many Scrolls of the First,’—these being ‘ the proper Con- 
nusance of the Prince of Wales, being the same three Feathers born 
together with one Escrol, having this motto, Ich preN ; whereby in 
Princely Modesty they dutifully profess that which St. Paul avows, 
That the Son, as long as heis under Tuition, is himself a Subject.’ 
It may be as well to note that the three feathers was not the exclu- 
sive cognizance of the Prince of Wales at this date, but was borne by 
others of the royal family. It has also been borne by their descend- 
ants. From the time of Henry VII. the triple plume within a 
coronet has been restricted to the eldest son of the sovereign. It 
may also be as well to point out that three was not always the in- 
variable number of feathers: as an instance, on the seal of Edward 
Prince of Wales, used in 1370, two ostrich feathers only are repre- 
sented ;? and again, there are only two plumes in the bearings of 
the Somerset family, which were originally derived from the royal 
source ; Sandford also gives a seal of Richard Duke of York, with 


? Display of Heraldry, ed. 1724, p. 217. 
* Sandford’s Genealogical Hist. of the Kings of England, p. 125. 
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only two ostrich feathers. These varieties are of a date so far back, 
and so little known, that the triple plume of the Prince of Wales is 
usually supposed to be the only arrangement, and is nowhere else to 
be found than as his cognizance,—at least in this country we are un- 
familiar with it unless in this connection. 

It was with ideas on this matter no wider than what is here indi- 
cated that I made a few years ago a visit to the Santa Casa at Loretto. 
This small house has been preserved in its original condition within, 
but its exterior has been most lavishly embellished. It is entirely 
encased with Carrara marble, and covered with sculptures. This was 
a labour which lasted during the reigns of three Popes—Leo X., 
Clement VII., and Paul III. Among the sculptures I was surprised 
to find three plumes placed almost exactly in the same position as 
those borne by the Prince of Wales. There is no coronet, but a cir- 
cular object not unlike a wreath is interwoven with them, as well as 
a ribbon, bearing the motto, ‘Semper.’ On making inquiries at the 
priests of the church, they told me that it was the ‘ embléme magni- 
fique’ of Laurent de Medicis, whose son became Leo X.; and as this 
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pontiff began the embellishment of the shrine, the emblem of his 
house had been placed in a prominent position. 

Since then Mr. J. P. Rylands has called my attention to a work 
in the British Museum,‘ which gives the details of a pedestal to an 
equestrian statue of Cosimo Medici J., and on one end of it is an 
exact repetition of the ‘embléme magnifique’ at Loretto. The cir- 
cular object which I have described as something like a wreath, my 
friend takes to be a signet ring, a supposition in which I assume he 
is correct. From another source I learn that in this case the three 


* Sandford's Genealogical Hist. of the Kings of England, p. 374. 
‘ Celebri Famiglie Italiana, by Count Litta, Milano, tom. iii. 
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feathers were coloured, one being blue, another green, and the other 
white, to signify emblematically Faith, Hope, and Charity. The 
date of Leo X. is 1530; so that does not give very great antiquity 
to the emblem, nor does it fix the time of its adoption by the family, 
which is no doubt of earlier date. 

From Loretto I went on to Athens, where I had the honour of 
being received by the King of the Hellenes. It so chanced that he 
had on the table beside him a relic which had lately been brought 
from the bottom of the sea at the spot where the battle of Navarino 
had taken place. This was the heel-plate of a Turkish musket, of 
solid gold, and elaborately ornamented. To my surprise I found 
upon the ornament two crowns represented, and each of them sur- 
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mounted by a triple plume. One of these crowns had a crescent in 
front, from which the feathers, evidently ostrich, issued. The other 
had three bunches of what are most probably heron’s feathers, with 
what seemed like pearls at the ends. 

The battle of Navarino is a very late event, and Turkish guns 
cannot be very antique, hence from this source we obtain no clue to 
the date when a triple plume was first placed over Eastern crowns. 
Although thus indefinitive these instances which chance had brought 
in my way suggested that the emblem may have had an Eastern 
origin, and I was led to look out for further examples. I have been 
fortunate enough to come upon a good deal of information not only 
upon triple plumes, but upon feathers singly, and in groups of various 
numbers ; still I cannot pretend to have reached a point entitling me 
to say I have solved the explanation of the triple, or any other 
number of feathers, when used in a symbolical or emblematical form. 
As the data I have collected on this subject of feathers are in part so far 
new, and as some of them are not among the things commonly known, 
I have been led by the suggestion of others to put them all together 
80 as to have them in print, that they may become a basis on which to 
add further knowledge, and thus lead perhaps to throwing some 
faint light on the matter. 

At the meeting of the British Association held at Plymouth in 
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1877, which was shortly after my return from Greece, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Beal read a paper on a soapstone image from Pekin. I have 
only a short account of this paper, but it gives the leading ideas, 
which are as follows :— 


Over the head of the image was a figure of a descending dove—one of 
the most singular features that could be seen in any Chinese figure. There 
was a dove also on each side. He believed this figure of the dove arose 
from the three rays of the rising sun—a not uncommon Eastern figure. 
There was much accumulative evidence, almost amounting to demonstra- 
tion, to establish this point. From the Vedas, from Buddha’s Crown at 
Ceylon, from Japan, and various other Eastern countries, Mr. Beal brought 
corroboration of his theory. The most interesting proofs, perhaps, were 
adduced from the Prince of Wales’ feathers and the royal arms of England. 
With respect to the Prince of Wales’ plume, there was pretty good authority, 
as brought forward by Mr. Wheeler, to believe that it was an Eastern 
symbol. The question was whether ‘Ich Dien’ was ‘I Serve’ or ‘ I Shine.’ 
He was borne out in his idea by the Sanscrit derivation of ‘Ich Dien,’ 
which meant ‘I Shine ;’ and it was very reasonable to conclude that the 
three feathers were simply the three rays of the sun, ‘I Shine’ being the 
best motto that could be assigned to such a figure. The unicorn, which 
supported on one side the royal escutcheon, was the embodiment of an 
Eastern myth borrowed from the rising sun,—and so also was the trident. 
It was, therefore, possible that the figure of the descending dove was origin- 
ally borrowed from the universally diffused emblem of returning day—the 
three rays of the sun—which were derived from one of the earliest myths of 
the Eastern world. 


On applying to Professor Beal the other day for further details 
on this subject he kindly sent me a copy of the ‘ Archwologia /Eliana,’ 
with a paper of his on the worship of Mithra, containing another 
paragraph bearing on the matter. It contains a drawing, from the 
‘ Lapidarium Septentrionale’ of what is supposed to be a head of 
Mithras. It is very rude; but there are three belts radiating upwards 
from the head, which might be rays or feathers. Professor Beal 
refers to an expression of Mr. Gladstone’s in the ‘Contemporary 
Review,’ July, 1876, regarding the term Tritogoneia, which is de- 
rived most probably from an old word, trito, for the head. Professor 
Beal adds :— 


It would seem from this—the representation of the head—that Mithras 
might either be called Z7’ritogoncia, as born from the head, supposing the 
three rays represent the dawn, or that the three rays themselves are the 
prelude or cause of the dawn, in which case the word trito would be allied 
to the Sanscrit treta, in the sense of a triad or three-fold, corresponding to 
the expression tretini, a threefold flame ; tretagni, the three fires collec- 
tively ; or the other form of traita, ‘a collection of three ;’ or perhaps 
from Trita, who is a son of the water, and is made by M. Williams (Sansc. 
Dict., sub voc.) to be the origin of the compound Tritogenes. At any rate, 
this curious illustration of Mithras throws light on the history of the ‘ three 
rays, which are so constantly connected with power, wisdom, or the origin, 
as in the trisula, the sudamani, the trident, the three-forked crown of 
Buddha, and perhaps the Prince of Wales’ plume. 
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This undoubtedly opens up a most interesting field of inquiry, 
but the great difficulty is that of being quite certain what was the 
exact signification of each of these ancient symbolical forms. “I 
have in my various journeys to the East sketched and collected a 
great number of these triple symbols, and doubt if they have all 
had the same origin. Many of them, I am strongly inclined to 
think, were dual at first in their signification, and not triune. My 
suggestion is that they are a combination of the solar and lunar 
symbols. I donot feel entitled to affirm this as a positive statement, 
but it is the conclusion I feel inclined to adopt. The triple plume 
it appears to me did not originate from this source, but I feel it 
would be as rash to give a negative as an affirmative statement on 
this point. As symbols there has been an influence in many parts 
of the world leading to triune forms; and there has also been an 
evident tendency of all terminal features in ornament to assume a 
triple character: all this adds to the difficulty of determining with 
anything like accuracy what was meant in each case. A trident 
symbol seems to have been almost universal; it is one of the most 
wide-spread, and at the same time the oldest, of symbols; so much 
so, that one can scarcely believe in its having originated indepen- 
dently in the various regions where it has been found. How this, 
as well as other symbols, was spread over the ancient world, is one of 
the problems which it will take some time to explain satisfactorily. 
While admitting such a probability I should still be doubtful of a 
symbol leaving the sacred land of Aryavarta and coming as far as 
England, bearing with it, in complete preservation, over all that dis- 
tance a Sanscrit legend. Reduce the distance by taking Cressy ; or, 
according to the history, let us say Bohemia; and although I should 
be willing to believe that a symbol might be carried over the space, 
the chances against a motto passing through regions with more than 
one religion and language, and remaining intelligible, are very palpable. 
Still the suggestion that ‘Ich Dien’ is of Sanscrit origin is worthy of 
all consideration and respect, from the undoubted philological repu- 
tation which Professor Beal holds. It is a curious point, and perhaps 
worthy of notice here in connection with this part of the subject, that 
‘Ek Deen’ was the war-cry of the Indian mutineers in 1857. These 
words in this case meant ‘ One Faith, or ‘One Religion ;’ but deen 
means also day, or the ‘light’ portion of the twenty-four hours— 
and it may possibly bea form of the same word which Professor Beal 
renders ‘ to shine.’ 

Mr. Wheeler’s contribution to this subject referred to by Professor 
Beal appeared in the form of a letter in the newspapers, of which 
the following is a copy :— 


Sir,—Just now, when his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
recently made an alteration in his plume, it may be interesting to your 
readers to be told that the royal plume of three feathers is of Mogul origin, 
and probably of very remote antiquity. 

The Mogul Emperors of Hindostan wore a plume of three black heron’s 
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feathers when they took the field—a fact of some political significance now 
that her Majesty has become Empress of India. Sir Thomas Roe, who 
went on an embassy to the court of the Emperor Jehangir, in the reign of 
James I., describes the plume worn by the Great Mogul when. lea aving 
Ajmeer for an expedition iuto the Deccan. 

Tavernier, the traveller, describes a similar plume worn by the Otto- 
man Porte. It was, doubtless, borrowed from the Moguls, who were the 


ruling tribe among the Tartars, and probably the descendants of the royal 
Scythians described by Herodotus. 


The plume had a military meaning ; it was the symbol of command. 
On taking the field, the Ottoman Porte gave one of the plumes to the 
Grand Vizier, who was then acknowledged as commander-in-chief. 

The identity of the Prince of Wales’ plume with that worn by the 
Great Mogul is also of ethnological interest. In the fourth volume of my 
‘ History of India’ I have ventilated the theory that the Moguls are de- 
scendants of Vedic Aryans. I may add that the Mogul people of Burmah 
still cherish the traditions and worship of the Vedic deities, and preserve 
the sacred language of Pali, which is distinctly Aryan. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. TatBoys WHEELER. 
Calcutta, Aug. 29, 1876. 


The Mogul Emperors of Delhi using a royal plume of three 
feathers, or ‘a plume of three black heron’s feathers,’ > may give us 
the clue to the crowns with their triple plumes on the heel-stock of 
the gun fished up from the sea at Navarino. The Moguls derive 
their name from Mongol, indicating a first origin from the region of 
Central Asia, from which the Turks also came, thus suggesting a 
very probable source from which the Badshahs of Hindostan and 
Stambool got this peculiar cognizance. 

I have not had time, while writing this, to confirm Wheeler's state- 
ments, but have taken them as authentic from the reputation of that 
author. The triple plumes on the heel-stock 
are strong confirmation of them, but I have 
an additional evidence which forms a connect- 
ing link. A few weeks ago I chanced to pur- 
chase a photograph of her Majesty in a shop 
at Windsor. On the back of the card it an- 
nounced that the photographer was ‘ royal’ 
by ‘special appointment :’ there were also 
various devices representing medals from great 
Oy exhibitions, and among them a Persian in- 

of} scription, over which was the lion and rising 
eas eg? sun, and above that the Shah of Persia’s 
Shok's Crown, crown. This crown, as here given, very much 

to my surprise, bears a triple plume of 

feathers. This led to looking up some more reliable authority for 


Gy 


5 The Maharajah of Cashmere wears a plume of heron’s feathers in his puggerie, 
or head-dress, and it is a capital offence for any one to kill a heron in Cashmere; 
showing the importance attached to this badge in that part of the world. 
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the portrait of the King of Persia, and in more than one case I found 
that the triple plume was represented. With these facts established 
we may assume that the three feathers was a royal badge all the way 
from Constantinople to Delhi. That it was exclusively of Mogul or 
Turanian origin, which is Mr. Wheeler’s conclusion, may be perhaps 
considered doubtful. Chardin, who travelled in Persia and India 
about two centuries ago, gives in his works some illustrations of cos- 
tume, and among them will be found a couple of figures with three 
plumes surmounting the head-dress. One feather is a mark of rank 


from Chardin From Chardin 


in China. It is a peacock’s, and the rank depends upon the number 
of spots on it. Although a triple plume is the subject of this paper, 
it may be here noticed that the use of feathers in any number as a 
badge of distinction ought to be included as also bearing on it, and 
the use of a single feather in China becomes an additional evidence 
of the wide extent to which they were in this way used. 

I have just expressed doubts as to the Mogul, or exclusively 
Asiatic, origin of the three feathers, and it must be remembered 
that there are authorities in heraldry who affirm that the Prince of 
Wales’ plume is of purely Welsh origin. Planché refers to Randal 
Holmes as one who insists that the feathers as well as the motto of 
‘Ich Dien’ came from that quarter. If the legend of Cressy could 
be authenticated, and that a Bohemian king bore them there,’ a pro- 


® Planché also states:—‘A marginal note in the Harleian MS., 4632, says: 
“Henrye, son to the erle of Derby, fyrst duke of Lancaster, gave the red rose, 
crowned, whose ancestors gave the fox tayle in his proper cooler, and the ostrych 
fether, the pen ermine.” The Henry here mentioned was father of Blanch, wife of 
John of Gaunt; and therefore the entry is curious in more points than one ; for if it be 
worthy of credit, it shows the existence of the ostrich feather as a royal cognizance 
long before the battle of Cressy, and renders questionable the latter founded belief, 
that it was a cognizance of the courts of Hainault, and introduced by Phillipa, 
queen of Edward III.’—Planche’s Purswivant of Arms, p. 253. 

? The tradition is that ‘Ich Dien’ was embroidered on the coats worn by the 
attendants of the blind King of Bohemia, to define their service, which was to lead 
his horse into battle. I am informed on good authority that this is highly mythical, 
for German was not spoken in Bohemia at that date. It also tells against a German 
origin that at the present day three feathers are unknown to the heraldry of that 
country. 
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bable derivation from the East might be entertained. My doubts 
as to the exclusively Oriental derivation is founded on the discovery 
that the use of three feathers as a badge of distinction is not 
unknown to the Celts of our own island, and this makes the Welsh 
origin a matter of easy possibility. Since I undertook to write this 
paper, and while looking out for information on the subject, I had occa- 
sion to write to a lady*® who has travelled in and written on the East. 
Thinking she might have picked up information in her wanderings, I 
asked if she could tell me anything about the triple plume. Guess 
my surprise to receive on a postal card the following short para- 
graph :—‘ You are a pretty Scot to forget a Highland chief’s three 
eagle feathers. My father never went to court or ball without them.’ 
The apologetic answer I returned for my ignorance was, that my 
fair correspondent was Highland, while the confession had to be 
made that I was only a‘ Sassanach.’ I understand that the use of 
three feathers by a chief as here stated is quite correct; a man of 
less rank than a chief may wear two, and any person may wear one. 
This at once recalled the fact that the London Scottish wear two very 
prominent feathers in their bonnets. 

I have since had an illustration of this use of three feathers by a 
Highland chief. Chancing to be at the Athol gathering last autumn, 
at which the Athol Volunteers were present, and doing duty to keep 
the ground clear from the crowd during the games, I understood 
that the Duke of Athol was colonel of the regiment, and present on 
the field. Not being familiar with his appearance, I thought of the 
three feathers as a means of identification, and was perfectly suc- 
cessful in finding out among the officers who was the chief. The 
three feathers are so placed in the bonnet as to appear at a little 
distance to be only one, but on a close inspection the three quills 
can be distinguished almost touching each other, and the feathers 
overlap above. It may be presumed from this that the Prince of 
Wales, when he wears the Highland costume, will, as a Highland 
chief, bear three feathers in his cap, and by a right quite independent 
of that by which he claims the triple plume as his badge. 

With this evidence before us I think it will be admitted we 
need not go to Central Asia as the birthplace of the triple emblem 
under consideration ; but until further light is found a pause must be 
made before coming to any conclusion. The symbol may have 
travelled from the East to the West at some very early period, or it 
may have had an independent origin in both regions. 

I have also learned that there are Cymric scholars of high repute 
who confirm what Randolph Holmes has long ago declared, that the 
feathers and the motto are both pure Welsh. The popular tale has it 
that Edward I., on the birth of his son at Caernarvon Castle, held the 
infant out of the window to the populace as their first Prince of 


® Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, author of From the Hebrides to the Himalayas ; 
and At Home in Fiji. 
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Wales, saying at the same time, ‘Ich Dyne,’ which in Cymric means 
‘your Prince.’ A humorous part of this history which has come 
down to us is, that the Welsh, in the fondness they have always mani- 
fested for their own language, having been just conquered by Edward, 
had at that time been declaring they would not have a prince who 
could speak English, the king on showing the baby to them an- 
nounced that this Prince of Wales could not speak the prohibited 
tongue. 

I have already said something on Professor Beal’s identification 
of the triple plume with the trisul and other triune symbols. Here 
again on this point I feel as unable to speak with anything like cer- 
tainty as in relation to the exact region in which the triple plume 
originated. In most of the symbols which have come down to us, 
without any explanation of their meaning, we can at best only make 
a guess. By collecting ail the varieties of an allied form identities 
may be suggested, and the probabilities of its origin may be hinted 
at. Iam inclined to believe that many of the triple symbols are the 
same; such as the Vadjra of the Buddhists, Mahadeo’s trisula, 
Neptune’s trident, and Jupiter’s thunderbolt—the early forms of the 
thunderbolt, such as those on the coins of Elis, about 400 B.c., must 
be consulted to see what it originally was. If the early forms of the 
fleur-de-lis are compared with these, its identity with them becomes 
suspicious. Whatever may have been the origin or significance of 
these symbols, I would suggest that the triple plume is not likely to 
have been the same. It had a genesis of its own which is not diffi- 
cult to get at. A savage finding a feather with bright colours on it 
naturally sticks it on his head as an effective ornament ; and we see 
that amongst most uncivilised races feathers are very prominent, not 
only in their head-dresses, but also in their costume. This explains 
the birth of the use of feathers as ornaments, and the process would 
lead as a natural consequence to their becoming badges, or symbols. 
We have thus suggested a very simple and probable origin, as well as 
the continuation of them down to our own times. If this be accepted 
we must thus so far at least separate them as symbols from others 
they may have been identified with. That they have got confused 
with other symbols, and particularly those of a triple character, is 
pretty evident; and I propose giving in this paper some illustrations 
that such has been the case. The universality of triune symbols 
may also have led to an extra importance having been given to a 
triple plume. Although it might be hard to find direct evidence of 
this, I think it is not at all unlikely, and thus far there may be a 
connection with the three feathers and the symbols as suggested by 
Professor Beal. As the collecting together of whatever bears on a 
subject is the best means of understanding it, I shall here add some 
details which I have met with while making inquiries regarding the 
three feathers. Others may add to the collection, and the more 
information we have the more likely we shall be to form a correct 
idea of their first origin and symbolism. 
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The hieroglyph which represents the Egyptian letter A is under- 
stood to be a feather. 

Nearly all the gods of the Egyptian Pantheon bore feathers on 
their head, generally two surmounting a disc, which represents: the 
solar orb; in the case of Amun and Khem the two feathers are par- 
ticularly tall. Pthah-Sokari has usually five feathers. The feathers 
are peculiarly connected with Thmei, the goddess of truth and 
justice. In some of the representations of her, instead of a head, 
she bears a feather. The Egyptian dead are questioned by forty- 
two assessors, who represent as many crimes or sins, and when they 
have been answered satisfactorily, the dead person is supposed to 
have been ‘ judged’ or ‘justified,’ in token of which he is repre- 
sented in funeral documents either with an ostrich feather in the 
head, or with one in each hand. The soul is also weighed in the 
balance against what is supposed to be an ostrich feather, the symbol 
of Thmei, or Justice. Plutarch, in ‘ Isis and Osiris,’ refers to ‘ the two 

Muses at Hermopolis, Isis and Justice.’ These 

two are not generally included among the ‘ Sacred 

Nine,’ but a curious link presents itself here con- 

nected with the figure of the Egyptian Justice 

bearing a feather, for the nine Muses are also re- 

presented on monuments with feathers in their 

heads. There is a sarcophagus in the Berlin 

Museum, in which the Muses have three feathers 

each; and there is a Roman sarcophagus in the 

British Museum, dating perhaps about the second 

or third century a.D., on which there is a represen- 

tation of the nine Muses, with Apollo and Athene; 

here each of the Muses has a couple of feathers 

placed on, the forepart of the head. The sepulchral 

connection 1n-this case ought also to be noted in 

quer, Tae xayerrax elation to what has been given above regarding 

coppxss or tautd = the _ Egyptian ‘ Justified” There is also in the 

; British Museum a small terra-cotta, of Greek work- 

manship, supposed to date as early as 300 B.c., of Erato, and she 

wears a crown of feathers. This very extensive use of feathers in 

emblematic forms on the Mediterranean shores becomes another 

evidence that we have other localities besides India or Central Asia 

to look to as sources from which the Prince of Wales’ feathers may 
have been derived. 

In addition to these uses of feathers in Egypt, there are still 
others to refer to. The two surmounting a solar disc were placed on 
long poles which reached high above the propylons of the temples, 
and long streamers were attached. Smaller ones were placed before 
shrines and statues. Single feathers, attached to the ends of poles, 
were catried as emblems at, religious processions; and in all these 
cases were represented in conventional forms. One of the royal sym- 
bols always borne beside Pharaoh was an arrangement of feathers 
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like a fan, and placed on the end of a pole. These were very similar 
to what is still carried with the Pope at all ceremonial processions. 
A similar mark of rank is also used in India; this is the Moarchull, 
or peacock’s feathers: it is one of the royal emblems, a couple of 
them being always held by attendants behind a Rajah. When the 
Prince of Wales was in India these insignia, as well as the two 
Chowries, or yaks’ tails, another royal emblem, were always held up, 
as indications of rank, at all ceremonies where his Royal Highness 
had to receive natives. Emblems of the same kind are represented 
in the Assyrian sculptures. In the large bas-relief from Kouyunjik, 
in the British Museum, of Sennacherib at Lachish, the Moarchulls 
are, curiously enough, represented as formed of three feathers: the 
Indian ones are a bunch in a round form, with ornaments in bands. 
In another sculpture in the British Museum, representing Sardana- 
palus and his queen feasting in a garden, the Moarchulls are also 
of three feathers. In other Assyrian examples they are formed of 
two, and in one case I noticed four feathers. 

Rabelais was no doubt learned, and well read in things ancient; 
and he had perhaps some authority in his mind when he describes 
Panurge being prepared for initiation into the Mysteries of the Holy 
Bottle by Bacbuc. She, according to the account, ‘ Mit trois plumes 
de coq sus le costé droit de la Chausse hypocratique’ (chap. xliv.). 
Sir Thomas Urquhart gives the passage as follows: ‘ Fixed three 
Cock’s Feathers on the right side of the Hypocratical Felt.’ 

Montague, in his work, ‘ A Guide to the Study of Heraldry,’ p. 48, 
says : ‘Thus we see upon the first introduction of crests, that im- 
mense plumes of ostrich or swan feathers, wings, griffons’ and Sara- 
cens’ heads predominated.’ I think the French authorities have 
come to the conclusion that the so-called fleur-de-lis came from the 
East ; most probably the ‘ Saracen’s Ifead,’ so familiar also as a tavern 
sign, came from the same quarter. The appearance of ostrich and 
swan feathers along with it seems to favour their Eastern derivation. 
Montague gives drawings of some of these crests. One is from a 
seal of Edward Courtney, Earl of Devon, of the time of Henry V., 
which represents a helmet with a high pile of feathers, a panache, 
not unlike that worn by our Highland soldiers of the present day. 
The helmet and crest of feathers worn by William le Scrope, 1394, 
is almost the same. Richard Earl of Arundel, 1396, had on his seal 
a similar crest of feathers, but they are spread out on each side of a 
griffon’s head, and have on that account somewhat the appearance of 
wings. The arms of the Duke of Buccleuch have two female figures 
as supporters ; each has overhead ‘a plume of three ostrich feathers, 
argent.’ This was owing to a connection with royalty through the 
Duke of Monmouth, illegitimate son of Charles II. In the National 
Gallery we have an Italian picture, painted about the date of these 
plumed crests, and it shows that the feathers were plentiful enough 
on helmets in Italy. It is the battle of St. Egidio, painted by 
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Paolo Uccello, who lived from 1396 to 1479, and took place between 
St. Egidio and the Tiber. One of the principal knights as well as 
some of the others have three feathers in their helmets, but some of 
them have five, and others even greater numbers. 

Having made an allusion to the ‘ Saracen’s Head’ as a sign for inns 
and public-houses, it may also be stated that a reference to the Lon- 
don Directory will show that the ‘Feathers’ is far from being uncom- 
mon in the metropolis. There is one house, near Fitzroy Square, called 
the‘ Prince of Wales’ Feathers,’ and one in Oxford Street is called the 
‘Plume of Feathers,’ but there are about a dozen which are simply 
called the ‘ Feathers.’ These signs are not restricted to London; I 
have seen them in Salisbury and Warrington ; and although they 
generally have the Prince of Wales’ plumes on the sign now, still it 
may be supposed that had the name of these inns been derived from 
the Prince’s emblems, ‘ our host’ would not have been content with 
only the ‘ Feathers, or the ‘ Plume of Feathers, above his door. I 
have no information on the antiquity of these signs, but the above 
consideration leads me to think they were not derived directly from 
the triple plume of our Sovereign’s eldest son. 

The Daimios, or nobles of Japan, have badges which the people 
belonging to them wear, and among these a couple of feathers is to 
be found. The badge of the Kusa family, as an instance, is that of 
two feathers placed alongside of each other, perpendicularly, and that 
of Kawano family is two feathers crossed ; these are represented short 
and dumpy, and said to be hawk’s feathers. 

On telling a friend the other day that I was writing on this 
subject, he said, ‘ Why, I have a photo of Cetewayo in full dress, and 
he has three ostrich feathers on his head.’ In another photo, which 
has been published, the Zulu chief bears four plumes, stuck rather 
towards the back of his head. Another friend has sent me a picture 
from the ‘Sunday Magazine’ for May 1880. It represents some 
sort of a priest from British Guiana, he is called the ‘ Great Peai- 
man ;’ his good offices are always appealed to by those who are enter- 
ing on any enterprises of a hazardous kind; he is shown with wings 
made of feathers, and three very tall plumes proceed from his head. 
I cannot suppose that a Dahomey priest took the Prince of Wales’ 
feathers as one of his symbols, yet in the ‘ Illustrated London News’ 
for December 29, 1877, there is a picture of a Dahomey priest 
‘ Spinning Sacred Cotton.’ He is surrounded by images, skulls, and 
a multitude of evidently symbolical objects; prominent among them 
is one surmounted by a triple plume bearing a strong resemblance 
to the ‘embléme magnifique ’ of the Medici family. 

It will be evident to anyone that I have no very settled opinion 
as to where the Prince of Wales’ plume came from; and some of 
the matter I have given may not perhaps bear directly on the sub- 
ject, but I have acted as if collecting material which may be ready 
at hand for anyone wishing to study the question. Should others do 
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the same, there may be a chance of something definitive being ulti- 
mately reached. 

I have shown that a large amount of symbolism was connected 
with feathers in ancient Egypt and other countries, and will close 


CETEWAYO, AS HE APPEARED IN AUGUST, 1873, AT HIS CORONATION, BY SIR THEOPHILUS SHEPSTONE. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE TIME. 


this paper by pointing out that we also ascribe an emblematic dis- 
tinction to them when we use the familiar phrase, ‘ It will be a feather 
in his cap.’ A similar significance is implied when we talk of any 
one ‘ pluming ’ himself on what he may have accomplished. 


W. SrMpson. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AGNOSTIC. 


I. 


Y name—No, I purpose in this sketch to assert nothing but what 
I can bring forward sound evidence to prove. The antecedent 
improbability of any man’s having been christened Diggory Nonsuch 
is sufficiently obvious ; and the remoteness of Penzance, my alleged 
birthplace, has prevented verification by personal inspection of parish 
registers. The point itself is of minor consequence, since Diggory 
Nonsuch Andrews is unquestionably the appellation to which I have 
been taught to respond. 

Already, when a fourth-form Eton boy, I was no less powerfully 
than mournfully impressed by the spectacle before me of some 800 
young minds daily according implicit belief to fresh facts, historical 
and scientific, handed down to them on testimony and trust alone; 
facts scarce one of which their teachers could have defended on 
rational grounds, much less have rigorously and scientifically demon- 
strated. The germs of the principle that has placed me apart from, 
and I trust above, the unreflective herd, and that culminated in my 
stern resolve, never—however habitually I might be compelled to act 
as if I believed—never, so help me reason! to allow my mind to 
accept positively what admitted of a doubt, were nascent in me, even 
at this early period. And as all persons, in advanced age especially, 
are liable to corruptions of memory, such as counterfeit recollections, 
confusion of dream-fancies or waking imagination with reality, some- 
times even to the extent of deranging the sense of identity, before 
leaving school I desired my cousin Frank, an adept at such arts, to 
tattoo on my arm three distinct impressions of ‘ Floreat Etona,’ with 
the lilies, the device of the college. So to this day, whenever the 
statement that I am an Etonian is called for, I have only to raise my 
sleeve to corroborate by the evidence of my senses the testimony of 
memory— in itself, and when applied to a remote past, often illusive 
and inadequate. 

At Oxford similar speculations ceased not to beset me, and with 
tenfold force. Of all my university associates, not one could be said 
to live in the region of calm, accurate observation. Nothing could 
exceed the contempt with which I learnt to regard the overwhelming 
majority of my fellow-men, ready and eager at every moment of their 
lives to embrace facts and statements, and dispense with close 
scrutiny. Which of them ever probed the foundations of any par- 
ticular belief? Which could have logically justified his faith in—say 
the existence of Alexander the Great, or the motion of the earth? 
Enough for them was the verdict of ‘competent judges.’ As though 
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this were final! As though ‘competent judges’ had not also believed 
in Romulus and Remus, and the motion of the sun! My conviction 
that the only true standpoint is the negative one, was not only 
established, but its importance as the one certainty so possessed 
itself of my mind, that I could no longer ignore its lessons in my 
course of action. 

After taking my degree I chanced, before returning home, to pass 
some days under the roof of a garrulous maiden aunt. I mention 
this, as it was her conversation that drew my attention to some 
peculiar circu.nstances connected with my first appearance in this 
world, which forced me to ponder the possibilities of error to which 
we are exposed in such matters, when reposing unhesitating faith in the 
statements of interested witnesses. And the particular application of 
my theory of philosophic doubt, thus prompted, was one that 
materially affected my future. 

I came home with flying colours, a first class and other honours; a 
distinction that seemed to surprise and delight my parents in about 
equal measure. My mother, indeed, could talk of nothing else. 

‘It was always my prayer to live to be proud of you, Nonsuch,’ 
she observed one day, when we were alone, with playful fondness ; 
‘but you have upset all our calculations, 1 must tell you. Brought 
up as you have been, that your conduct should be all we could desire 
we had perhaps a right to expect. But that our son should dis- 
tinguish himself as a scholar 

‘Is most singular, I chimed in; ‘I quite concur. It is a well- 
known fact that nearly all intellectual men have had intellectual 
mothers. Marked abilities must have some origin, and can usually 
be traced to the maternal side. Now in you, my dear mother, 
though I perceive no actual deficiency, these qualities are, to say the 
least, not strongly developed.’ 

‘Nor yet in your father,’ she reminded me, nettled. I could not 
contradict her, as I mused uncomfortably. 

‘ As to that,’ she began, by-and-by, ‘ we might as well wonder how 
you came to be so good-looking. It was not for beauty your father 
married me, my dear; nor ? 

‘Nor is that, nor ever was it, his strong point.’ My intelligence 
supplied the last words she did not utter. My own prepossessing 
image met me in the glass opposite, like a challenge to the veracity of 
my earliest and most cherished convictions. 

‘ Well,’ she resumed, caressingly, ‘ with your handsome face and 
your talents, you may be a wonder—a prodigy. What then? The 
better for you, the prouder your mother!’ 

‘ Are you my mother?’ 

I half started as the phrase, expressive of a doubt I could no 
longer conscientiously disregard, escaped me involuntarily, aloud. 

‘Nonsuch!’ Impossible to describe her horror-stricken tone. 

‘Am I your son?’ I repeated, subjecting her countenance to a 
narrow scrutiuy as I spoke. But her shocked look might have been 
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caused equally well by simple astonishment, or sudden dismay at 
apprehended exposure. 

‘Do not misunderstand me,’ I urged mildly; ‘I am far from 
denying my parentage. A confident assertion to that effect would be as 
unwarranted as one to the reverse. Project your imagination, mother 
: (I may call you so, in the absence of proof to the contrary), and look, 
from my point of view, at my reasons for suspending judgment.’ 

She looked dumfounded, and listened with increasing bewilder- 
ment. I went on: ‘I am your only child. After six years of 
matrimony you and my father were a wretched couple. You were 
childless ; and this, the only flaw in your domestic bliss, was a fatal 
one. The family property seemed likely to fall naturally to my 
uncle—a scapegrace relation you were ashamed of—and his heirs. 
Supposititious children have been introduced into households from 
slighter motives than these. The practice may even be frequent, since 
only those clumsy attempts come to light where the artifice fails. 
The deception would have revolted you, no doubt, and all deception 
is wrong. Still the strength of the temptation, and, above all, the 
laudable motive—the bequeathing of your wealth to an individual 
carefully trained by yourselves instead of to my cousin Frank, who 
might reasonably be expected to grow up a scamp and a spendthrift like 
his father—these, I say, were extenuating circumstances.’ 

* Nonsuch,’ she gasped, breathless, ‘are you laughing at me? You 
must be mad.’ 

But I persisted. Now the subject had been broached I felt it 
behoved me, in self-justification, to make the strength of my position 
as clear as possible. ‘ Where is the nurse who took charge of me as 
an infant? You do not know. Dead or disappeared. Could she be 
found, her evidence might support your testimony, or it might not. 
In default of such evidence I must hold my judgment open to accept 
any theory that may offer.’ 

‘I can’t believe my ears,’ she faltered aghast, as I proceeded. 

‘Consider, I resemble neither you nor my father in any notable 
particular. I have gifts of mind and person of which I search in vain 
for the slightest trace in you. The proofs, so far as they go, are 
against you. Briefly, I have accepted the theory of my birth on the 
same ground as, at six years old, I accepted the history of Jack the 
Giant-killer: oral evidence.’ 

She started up ; I thought she was going to fly into a passion, and 
expostulated: ‘ You have no cause for displeasure, dear mother. I 
will always call you so, if you like. Indeed you may be my mother— 
you probably are—I assert nothing. The case is one of conflicting 
possibilities. On what grounds am I to choose between them ?’ 

‘You're talking nonsense, Nonsuch,’ she said angrily. 

‘I readily grant,’ I soothingly responded, ‘that all hypotheses 
except one—that I am your son—seem extravagant and improbable. 


This, however, is merely the way in which they strike on our imagina- 
tion.’ 
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I was going to elucidate, when at this juncture my father entered 
the room, and asked in some alarm what was the matter, for my 
mother—such is the inveterately unphilosophic habit of the female 
mind—seemed nearly beside herself with indignation. The salient 
contrast of so vehement a temperament with my own could not but 
strike me forcibly, confirming my doubt respecting my origin. 

‘ Hear what he says!’ she exclaimed to her husband distractedly, 
throwing up her hands; ‘ that he is not our son!’ 

* Nay, nay,’ I remonstrated, and hastened to resume my chain of 
reasoning ; premising it by a solemn assurance that, indebted to them 
as I was for nurture and education, my regard was established on a 
solid basis. Only in the question now before us I refused to be 
biased by gratitude or affection, or anything indeed but reasonable 
argument. 

I knew my father’s irritability, and dreaded an outbreak. I strove 
to avert it, but in vain. A storm of irrelevant reproaches burst from 
his lips. Fresh argumentation on my part provoked only a fresh 
volley of injurious epithets—I caught at the one ‘ unnatural.’ 

‘ My sentiments, you state, are such as in a child of yours would 
be abnormal. This, if true, tells in favour of my hypothesis. .. .’ 

My father came striding up to me, his features convulsed with 
rage. ‘Sir, he said, ‘I don’t know if I can credit my senses. 
Answer me this: Do you mean to tell me you want further proof of 
your parentage before you subscribe to it ?’ 

‘As matters stand, I have no warrant for subscribing to it,’ I 
replied, with heroic frankness. ‘No proof is forthcoming but. your 
statement. Evidence, to be satisfactory, must be as good as can well 
be imagined. And if any theory be barely possible, such as that of my 
supposititious birth, I am bound not to reject it—atleast not without 
calm, thorough investigation.’ 

I draw a veil, out of regard for my reputed father, over the sequel. 
Suffice it to say I was forbidden his house, his presence—prospectively 
cut off with a shilling—treated in short precisely as though I were an 
alien, the mere suggestion of which possibility had occasioned this 
uproar! I pointed out this inconsistency to the elders, but it merely 
aggravated them afresh. 

I returned to my rooms in college—which I still held—to consider 
my next step. Deeply though I lamented the breach, my dominant 
feeling was regret at the deplorable spectacle just revealed to me of 
human intolerance and unreason, that can exact from you blind 
belief without argument, openly requiring you to do without it. 
My solace was a high self-approbation at my readiness to imperil my 
most material interests sooner than swerve from my dire determina- 


tion to follow truth wherever it leads, even through apparent 
paradoxes. 
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Il. 


At my rooms I found a note awaiting me. The contents, which 
staggered me not a little, ran as follows: 


Srr,—I am in search of a tutor to undertake the entire charge of my 
youngest son, during the approaching absence from England of myself and 
the rest of my family. Professor X. has spoken of you to mein terms that. 
incline me to desire your acquaintance. The best way will be for you to 
join the Professor and myself at luncheon to-morrow at two o'clock. 


The letter bore the signature of the Duke of Midlothian. 

If I was elated, it was for an instant only. I saw through it at 
a glance. It was not the first of such tricks my cousin Frank 
had played me. Paper and envelope bore the arms of St. Radigund’s 
—his college. An invitation to lunch with a duke,indeed! A good 
joke! An offer of tutorship to his son, and on the recommendation of 
Professor X., of whom I had made a life-enemy by disputing with him 
(successfully) the meaning of a passage in Homer! A likely story! 
Yet so easily are we betrayed by an inward inclination into giving 
credence to appearances flying in the face of all probability, and con- 
tradicting all previous experience, that another than myself would 
have blindly fallen into the snare, I complacently reflected, as by-and- 
by a pretence was made of calling for an answer to the note. 

I replied that there was none; and when, later, Frank himself 
dropped in, the hoax had nearly passed out of my mind, which was 
indeed more seriously occupied. I intimated to Frank that I had had 
a quarrel with my ‘ governor’ (an appellation to which no exception 
on the score of accuracy could be taken), and expected to be thrown 
awhile on my own resources. He was sympathetic, so far as his 
over-sanguine disposition allowed; concluding with the cheerful 
prophecy, ‘ Never fear but you will step into some good berth or other. 
With your class distinctions you are sure to get on. Depend upon 
that.’ Such unauthorised presumption I felt bound to qualify in 
some measure. 

‘Though my name be on the first class, it would be rash to infer 
that I came up to the standard. The examiners may have been pre- 
judiced in my favour—my success due to some happy hazard. There 
are ways of accounting for it equally conceivable with that of superios 
excellence.’ 

Argument always bored Frank. He yawned and looked about. 
‘Talking of tip-top men,’ he remarked, ‘do you know we have one 
stopping up at St. Radigund’s—a first classman, and a duke, too! 
A friend of Professor X’s. Have you heard ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I have heard,’ I replied laughing, ‘ and he requires a tutor 
for his son, and wants to appoint me. Are you sure he is not in 
search of a parti for his daughter, and thinking of offering me her 
hand.’ 

Frank gazed at me in blank amazement. 
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* Don’t pretend innocence,’ said I, ‘ or suppose I believed in your 
letter!’ 


‘ Letter, what letter ?’ 

I tossed him over the document. He read it, and looked up 
in dismay. 
‘Gracious powers! Nonsuch! You took this for a practical 
joke?’ 

‘ The balance of evidence > I began. 

* Balance of balderdash! What have you done? What have you 
answered ?’ 


‘Answered? Nothing. Sent the messenger empty away,’ I 
laughed. 

Frank sprang to his feet in consternation. ‘ Good heavens, Non- 
such, what a fool you are! Upon my honour I had no hand in it. 
The note is from his Grace himself. How can you have doubted? 
Send round at once, and get out of the scrape if youcan. Say you 
were away; say your scout make a mistake. But don’t spoil your 
chance, and tell me it’s my fault.’ 

His reiterated protestations induced me to consider the possibility, 
I had indeed too hastily discarded, of the document's being genuine, 
which it proved to be. I called on his Grace, met with a gratifying 
reception, and was shortly appointed private tutor to Lord Herbert 
Fanfarron, a boy of fourteen, whose delicate health forbade his accom- 
panying his parents on a projected Egyptian tour. 

I pause to add that, though the upshot showed the exceptional event 
to have actually happened, had I forfeited the engagement through my 
hesitation to believe when the balance of probability was clearly on 
the forgery side, I should have found ample consolation in the teflec- 
tion that unquestioning acceptance would have been a more irrational 
course than the rash scepticism that so nearly cost me dear. 

A month later the Duke, Duchess, and suite were en route for 
Egypt, and I was settled with my charge at Nineoaks—a glorious place 
overlooking the river. Weeks flew quietly by. My pupil gave me 
no trouble, unless it were that of keeping duly ahead of his curiously 
rapid progress, For playmates he had his cousins, the Spencer Fan- 
farrons, at the rectory, Lollham—a family living not a mile off; 
a charming household with whom I was soon on the best of terms. 

One day my pupil’s eldest brother came bearing down upon us 
and carried off the boy to Ascot—an unexampled treat. I spent my 
unexpected holiday out of doors in serious introspection, not unmixed 
with self-reproach. Lulled by pleasant surroundings, I had hitherto 
not so much as asked myself the question whether my scholar’s satis- 
factory progress, of which I had written so decisively to his father, 
might be referred to other causes than that of natural ability. 

As I stood cogitating on the edge of the wooded hillside by the 
river’s brink, I saw a canoe coming up stream with a lady in it—a young 
lady. She seemed making for the point where I stood. With the 
utmost dexterity she paddled alongside, and sprang ashore. 
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Now visitors could land here only by special permission. As she 
moored her craft I looked round for Mumbles, the keeper at the 
lodge close by, whose business it was to ward off trespassers. He 
did not appear. Was it now my duty to ask the damsel for her 
ticket ? 

I advanced dubiously. Our eyes met. She looked frankly 
amused. 

‘Oh, I beg pardon,’ she began, *‘ but am I not speaking to Mr. 
Andrews ?’ 

I bowed assent. She was laughing irrepressibly. 

‘You were going to tell me I was trespassing. Oh, but you 
were !’ with another little peal of merriment. ‘That was Mumbles’ 
business, though,’ and she ran towards the lodge. 

*‘ Mumbles, what are you thinking of ?’ 

Mumbles had wakened from his nap, and now stood in the porch 
with his cap in his hand, and a broad grin on his face, while she 
rebuked him. 

‘Fie, Mumbles! All the tourists from London might have 
landed without tickets! Is this the way you do your duty ?’ 

* Please, Miss Vivia,’ apologised the culprit,‘ not a party has been 
all day; and they always come—when they do come—in time to 
take lunch. It’s nearly five o’clock, so I thought——’ 

‘Well, well! There’s no mischief come ashore—except me! I’m 
going up to the Hall. But, I declare—they have altered the paths! 
Mumbles, I shall lose the way! ’ 

I volunteered to show it, excusing myself for not having instantly 
identified the fair visitor, Miss Vivia Spencer Fanfarron, the rector’s 
eldest daughter, absent hitherto with friends on the Continent, 
but daily expected home. My stupidity was perhaps due to my 
bewilderment at the apparition of so charming a young lady—and 
so vivacious a one! All the way up the wood she talked—of what, I 
scarcely knew, engrossed as I was in admiring her youthful English 
loveliness, bright eyes, sunny hair, dazzling complexion, and pretty 
movements, as she stooped to pluck the wild flowers or turned back 
to catch the glimpses of the river. From the woods we emerged 
into the rhododendron shrubberies, and the steep gravel walks leading 
to the plateau above, crowned by the deserted mansion. 

* Now, where shall I find Bertie ?’ she asked. 

I explained that ‘ Bertie’ was not at home. She looked blank, 
then laughed. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me? I know what you're going to say—I 
never asked you. I forgot. Sodid you. Weare quits then! But 
what else did you suppose I came here for? Well, I shall just run 
in and see Tom.’ (Mrs. Tomkinson, the housekeeper) ‘and old Blos- 
som’ (a superannuated nurse). ‘It’s too bad to go without seeing 
Bertie. I must leave a card. I promised him my photograph, and 
brought it to-day. Put it in his room, Mr. Andrews, and tell him to 
come and see me to-morrow.’ 
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And she ran indoors. I waited on the broad stone balconies to 
see her come out again. I watched her flit down the lawn, round 
the rosery beyond, and vanish in the beech woods. Presently I 
caught a glimpse of her canoe floating down the stream in the glow 
of the summer sunset. 

To ‘ Bertie, when he returned, I duly delivered his cousin’s 
portrait and message. ‘I'o the rectory after lesson hours on the 
morrow he went—lI also, alas! 

I pass briefly over this phase of my existence. My experience is 
one familiar to all—a first, a fervent love. Why dwell on the par- 
ticulars of its evolution?—the afternoons at the parsonage, the lawn 
tennis matches, the five o’clock teas and the strawberries; and, 
whether over the court, or the teapot, or the strawberry beds, the 
same divinity presiding, with the golden hair, brilliant complexion 
sparkling eyes and merry tongue—the little witch who speedily 
absorbed my thoughts and affections and aspirations. In vain! So 
I feared, until one memorable moonlight night, when, on our way 
back from evening church I betrayed myself, letting fall a lament 
that my estrangement from my family, ‘ on account of my opinions,’ 
forbade me to ask another to share my hazardous fortunes. How 
sweet her impulsive reply !—that only indifference could hesitate thus, 
since where sympathy existed any hazards must be sweet to share ! 

Our engagement was soon an understood thing. ‘ Bertie’ was 
overjoyed; the rector gave his sanction. My present predicament 
made me anything but a brilliant parti in a worldly sense. But I 
was popular with the family, and the ardent girl declared herself 
ready to wait years—centuries, if need be!—in faith and hope. 

Were memory an unerring guide I must put down these six 
months as the happiest of my life. But we know how memory, despite 
the look of perfect sincerity it wears, can play us false. It is open to 
me to suppose that, when in this act of recollection I seem to be 
reaching the past, I am but grasping a shadow. But that the period 
was one of lapse from my lofty principles of universal scepticism is, 
alas! beyond dispute. The romance of my love, my success with 
my pupil, which continued despite my sentimental distractions—I so 
far forgot myself as tacitly to accept both as verities, without ex- 
amination or inquiry. 

I was roused to a sense of my slackness in the latter respect by 
a letter from the Duke, expressive of his content with my services, 
and couched in terms whose positiveness awoke the philosopher in 
me and made me smile. 

He was in England for a fortnight, previous to rejoining his 
family, now in Italy. The conversation he desired with me on the 
subject of his son took place at his London residence. The young 
gentleman’s progress in various departments of knowledge, as dis- 
played in his school exercises, was astounding indeed, considering 
his years; still I was but half prepared for the tone taken by his 
father on the occasion of this interview. 
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‘I purposely,’ he said, ‘refrained from expressing to you my own 
opinion of my son’s mental capacity, wishing you to form your esti- 
mate without any previous bias. Your letters showed me it had 
struck you as forcibly as I had anticipated; and in looking over the 
exercises and compositions you forwarded at my request, I own my- 
self more and more astonished. His progress these last six months 
would be alarming, were it not so well sustained. It is demonstrated 
beyond all possibility of doubt: the boy bas extraordinary ability.’ 

A proposition so crudely stated, in terms of unmitigated cer- 
tainty, has at all times a distressing effect upon me. Nothing could 
have more vividly brought home to me the instability of the speaker’s 
position, and at the risk of wounding parental partiality, I felt bound 
to protest. 

* You look dubious,’ said his Grace. ‘ What is in your mind?’ 

‘For me to endorse so positive a statement,’ I confessed, ‘ the 
point must first be established, that the effect—these school exercises 
-—can be due to one cause only—native cleverness. It is impossible 
by merely contemplating a phenomenon to say what was the cause.’ 

‘To what else could it possibly be due?’ he asked, perplexed. 
‘Take his mastery of the classical languages, as it appears in his 
translations. Could any ordinary schoolboy, without the help of a 
first-rate crib, he said laughing, ‘have done anything approaching 
to it?’ 

‘The use of translations, I ventured, ‘is, I fear, very frequent 
among schoolboys, and is certainly not regarded as a heinous crime. 
I would rather, of course, suppose your son had never availed 
himself of one. That he should do so habitually is in the highest 
degree improbable. Still, I think it best to exercise no such strict 
surveillance as would put the possibility out of the question; and 
by inference alone we can arrive at nothing stronger than probability.’ 

‘Well,’ said his Grace, smiling, perhaps at some reminiscence of 
his own school-days, ‘ let us come to his compositions, prose and verse. 
Is it not beyond question that subjects, treatment, ideas, form, style, 
versification, show amazing precocity, when we consider that these 
are the original poems and essays of a boy of fourteen?’ 

‘Assuming that original they are—Your Grace must pardon 
me ? 
He had half started to his feet, in evident displeasure, and sharply 
interposed: ‘ You cannot surely mean to insinuate that he has deli- 
berately borrowed—copied—from other sources ?’ 

‘Not for an instant,’ I hastened to respond. ‘This, in so appar- 
ently truthful a disposition; is a remote and absurd possibility not 
worth consideration. But there is a not uncommon phenomenon by 
which much that seems marvellous in his work may be accounted for. 
He reads a good deal, and it is conceivable that his brilliant essays 
and poems may be due in great measure to unconscious recollection. 
Passages he has read, and forgotten he has read, may linger in 
his memory and he reproduce them in all good faith as his own. 
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Thus we may be admiring as the extemporaneous emanations of a 
budding intellect what are in fact the studied productions of a 
practised and matured brain.’ 

He seemed annoyed, and to understand me very imperfectly. Yet 
it was clear there was no logical necessity for assuming Lord Herbert 
to be a genius—merely a strong probability to that effect. The 
assumption might be tested by various methods, as I was about to 
suggest, but he cut me short, saying: 

‘It would be impossible for me to believe that my son’s produc- 
tions are merely echoes, or that his good work can be due to 
anything but genuine cleverness. The suggestion strikes me as 
monstrous. I could not contemplate it for a moment.’ 

How had he, unconsciously, laid bare the weakness of his position ! 

‘I must venture to remind your Grace,’ I objected, respectfully, 
‘how far the statement that we are incapable of disbelieving this or 
that is from showing we ought to believe it, though it may show that 
we must do so. A psychological necessity is no logical justification.’ 

‘ Explain yourself, Mr. Andrews,’ he said drily. 

I proceeded to lay before him the theory of the evolution of 
belief, of which, for a man of letters, which Lord Herbert’s father had 
some pretensions to be, he seemed curiously ignorant. I intimated, 
in the most delicate manner, how far I was from wishing to press the 
present application, or officiously to impair his agreeable conviction 
that his son was an exceptional genius. It was only when this was 
put forward as a dogmatic assertion, and my unconditional ratifica- 
tion called for, that the sincerity of my disposition compelled me to 
represent how far this was from having been scientifically demon- 
strated. Even this mild dose of scepticism I softened down by 
pointing out how every year must bring a nearer approach to cer- 
tainty. Instances might increase to the point of eliminating chance 
or the possibility of imposition, conscious or unconscious. So occu- 
pied was I with my arguments that it was only when I had concluded 
that I noticed he was regarding me with an ominous frown. He gave 
his ultimatum : 

‘It would be as easy for me to doubt the fact of my own existence 
as that my belief in the boy’s rare tulents is well founded.’ 

‘ All beliefs are caused,’ I urged. ‘The consideration in each case 
is whether there is anything in the causes to make them true. So 
many erroneous beliefs have existed. People have been deceived, 
may be again, and wherever personal feeling comes into play, as here, 
we should be doubly cautious. Extreme fondness, a trusting disposi- 
tion, personal incapability of deceit, leading us to transfer our own 
virtues in imagination to others, tend to bias us. Then we are con- 
vinced where we should not be, because we start from an implicit and 
indestructible confidence in the facts that have to be proved.’ 

‘ That will do, Mr. Andrews,’ said his Grace curtly, in a tone that 
put an end to the discussion. 

The marked coolness of his manner did not escape me. Still the 
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vexatious sequel, a few days hence, took me completely by surprise. 
I received a courteous but distinct intimation that, after a certain 
period, my services would no longer be required. That my dis- 
missal was immediately provoked by my conscientious frankness it 
was not permitted me to doubt. However, my pupil’s health had 
so improved of late that his father was able to put forward his inten- 
tion of sending him to a public school. 

‘No partiality there, Mr. Andrews,’ he observed, at parting. ‘ By- 
and-by we shall have proof positive what his talents are worth.’ 

Proof positive, as I could not forbear reminding him, is so rare as 
to be well nigh unattainable. Still I must applaud the step, as one 
likely to strengthen the evidence on one side or the other; and the 
obvious inference that the arguments I had put forward to his Grace 
had made some impression, inclining him to be more careful to verify 
his beliefs in future, was so highly gratifying as to compensate me in 
no small degree for the loss of my post. 


III, 


Misfortunes do not come single. Scarcely had I realised that 
my present advantageous connection was at an end, when I 
received a telegraphic summons home, with the intelligence that my 
father had met with an accident in the hunting field. The fatal ter- 
mination followed so suddenly that I arrived too late, except to find 
myself disinherited in his will, whereby his property was divided 
between his wife and his nephew, Frank. 

It was a blow. On the other hand here was the clearest confir- 
mation of the genuineness of my birth. Had my father’s aversion 
to his brother been so deep-rooted as to induce him to palm off a 
spurious child as his own, it is inconceivable that he should, after all, 
have bequeathed half his possessions to Frank, the representative of 
the hated branch. I had additional proof in the tendency to relent 
towards me shown by my other parent—obviously an assertion of the 
maternal instinct. Seeing me disposed to credit the reality of our 
relationship, she not only forgave all (obstinately bent on consider- 
ing my legitimate doubts as a short madness), but insisted on shar- 
ing with me her inheritance—regarding it as mine, left in her trust 
by my father, who, she was convinced, would have relented also had 
he lived to see me. 

For Vivia’s sake I could not refuse. A small property on the south 
coast, which my mother disliked asa residence, it was agreed I should 
take off her hands. There I proposed shortly to establish myself 
with my bride, and devote myself for the years to come to love and 
philosophical studies. 

My connection with the parsonage remained unshaken by late 
events. The Spencer Fanfarrons did not look upon the head of 
their family as infallible. He and I had disagreed—they knew no 
more. Probably I was in the right—that was their view. 
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Vivia wrote me the most affectionate letters, imploring me, as 

soon as I could leave my mother, to come and visit them at Lollham. 
- I complied, bringing with me my cousin Frank, whom they had been 
so kind as to invite. 

With Vivia he wascharmed. That wasunavoidable. Oh, that he 
could have refrained from sounding her praises to me in terms of such 
limitless assurance! Nothing would satisfy him but he must extol 
her loveliness in dogmatic phrases, that forced on me a fatal reproach- 
ful sense of my very easy acquiescence in these apparent personal 
attractions, accepted by me as real, without the slightest critical 
analysis ! 

That first evening he came into my room in raptures. 

‘Nonsuch, I congratulate you. Upon my word you are the most 
fortunate of men. Impossible to wish to see a more delightful family ! 
As to Vivia, she will make amends to you for any injustice inflicted 
by your father. I feel sure she is an angelof goodness; but whatis 
positive is that she has the finest eyes and complexion imaginable. 
As to her hair, it is superb. Nothing like your country beauties 
after all; of that I am convinced.’ 

I shuddered, feeling more uncomfortable every moment. One 
reckless, downright affirmation after another fell on me like a shower 
of blows; a tardy, unpleasant awakening. I was not over-anxious to 
awake, I heartily wished Frank would be quiet ; but that he would 
not. 

‘Put any London belle by her side,’ pursued the unsophisticated 
man, ‘and you will see the difference. One is tinsel, the other is 
truth, and that’s the fact.’ 

I gave a violent start. ‘Pray say no more,’ I petitioned 
feebly. 

‘What is the matter?’ he asked, astonished. 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘May I not state what you know best of all: that your fiancée 
is a wonderfully beautiful girl? No offence I hope ?’ 

‘ Oh, no, none,’ I returned bitterly; but my sleep was spoilt for 
that and many a night. Philosophy had reasserted her claim ‘to 
universal empire. Never again did I permit my gaze to feast on the 
exquisite bloom of my Vivia’s cheek, the gleam of her eye, without 
challenging the correctness of my impression that youth and health 
alone could have produced them; and recalling the necessity of sub- 
mitting them to some test, and distinguishing between proofs and 
guesses. 

One afternoon Vivia and I were alone in the library. The others 
were out of doors; Frank was already busy paying his addresses to 
her younger sister, of whom he seemed much épris. Vivia sat bending 
over some work, I watching her narrowly. Oh, that nectarine-like 
hue, so fresh-seeming, so clear! Yet, I know this can be artificially 
produced or heightened, and so as to defy detection. The tint of her 
hair, her pencilled eyelids, were touches so uncommon, that they left 
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me no excuse for discarding the art-concealing-art hypothesis. They 
looked real, but might I not be in the region of illusion? Present 
sense-signs were ambiguous. Obviously there was a choice of inter- 
pretation. In such cases it is found we can see what we determine to 
see. I saw nature, but nature or art might equally well have worked 
the existing delightful effects. 

I was gazing at her so fixedly that presently she glanced up, 
coloured more deeply, then asked like Frank, ‘ What is the matter?’ 

Again, I replied, ‘ Nothing.’ 

How dare I utter the question on my lips,‘ Vivia, do you paint ?’ 
It must give mortal offence, be the truth what it might. And her 
simple denial would count for nothing. She who can rouge to delude 
will keep up the delusion by word of mouth. So I regarded her 
sorrowfully, half wishing she had been plain and pale ; and despairing 
of the torturing doubt being ever finally dispelled. 

Vivia threw aside her work; we walked out into the garden, and 
seated ourselves on a bench in the shade. She soon by her inimitable 
chatter relieved the sombre hue of my meditations. The idea that 
had haunted me was after all a mere possibility. I forgot all about 
it, as we lingered there. 

Vivia was not sentimental, but some chance influence to-day 
had thrown her into a tender, melting mood. It delighted me. Why 
could she not stop there? Why not rest satisfied with half-words, 
half-phrases of vague fondness? Little by little her tone became 
more assured. Were ever two people happier than we? Were ever 
two better suited to each other ? 

‘There is no one in the world with whom I would change places,’ 
she said, charmingly ; ‘I know I should not be the gainer, and she 
laughed playfully. ‘ Is that how you feel ?’ 

‘Dear love!’ Iremonstrated gently, ‘ you express yourself with 
an exaggerated confidence. Such assurance, harmless though here it 
may be, is very liable to lead us into error.’ 

She smiled. 

‘ Are you afraid of disappointing me?’ she asked archly, ‘or do 
you think I am going to disappoint you? Which is it?’ 

‘ The perfections we see in each other,’ I explained, ‘ may fairly be 
speculatively questioned. The indefinite shapes of the glowing mass 
of coals offer an excellent field for the creative fancy. Persons of 
vigorous imagination will there discover endless forms in what to an 
unimaginative eye is a formless waste.’ 

She laughed gaily, thinking I was in jest. 

‘How very absurd! I wonder what you see in me that is not 
there! Iam quite, quite sure I see nothing in you but what is. 
I've no doubt of that. But after all,’ she added, coaxingly—a shade, 
I fancy, had overspread my face at such distasteful expressions as 
‘ quite sure,’ ‘no doubt ’—‘ what does it signify, since one thing is 
absolutely certain, is it not?’ 

* What is?’ I asked tremulously. 
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She looked at me reproachfully. 

‘ Nonsuch—what a question !’ 

I only sighed and kept silence. 

‘I meant,’ she said, by-and-by, in a softened whisper, ‘that we 
loved each other. But I am wrong, perhaps ?’ 

I hesitated, debating how to evade the inquiry. Women’s per- 
ceptions are inconveniently acute. A doubt, a suspicion, must have 
crossed her. She looked me earnestly in the face, saying in a grave, 
beseeching voice, ‘ Do you love me, Nonsuch ?’ 

I wanted to reply—or rather avoid replying—by an affectionate 
pressure of her hand. But her distrust was somehow aroused. She 
rose, took my hands, holding me aloof and repeating— 

‘Do you love me?’ 

‘Darling, I believe I do,’ I murmured, distressed. 

‘You believe you do! You say so to tease me. Nonsuch, I want 
you to tell me sincerely, positively, indubitably, that you kuow you 
love me.’ 

Terrible challenge, to an agnostic ! 

‘ Vivia, you have not the slightest idea what you ask!’ I exclaimed, 
agonised. 

_ ‘Have I not ? Could anything be plainer than my question! That 
I should ask it may seem strange, but you are to blame for that.’ 

‘ Listen to me, dearest,’ I said, and made her sit down beside me ; 
‘and I will try and explain. You and I perceive in each other certain 
qualities that excite in ourselves certain feelings —sympathy, love, 
reverence, admiration, for instance. Philosophers have proved to us, 
however, that these sentiments may be but the semblances of just 
perceptions—semblances to which reality will afterwards be found not 
to correspond.’ 

‘I don’t understand a word,’ she said. ‘ What can you mean?’ 

‘By the simulation of a just and accurate perception? A stick 
plunged in water looks broken. When in the train, we easily drift 
into the illusion that the trees we pass are moving, and we ourselves 
at rest.’ 

‘ But we are not taken in,’ she objected, perplexed. 

‘No; but why? Because the means of verification are at hand. 
Take the stick from the water, step out of the train, and you correct 
your falsified impressions. In moral feelings, real or simulated, we 
have unfortunately no such means available. There is practically no 
limit to the range of imaginative influence in modifying the character 
of a present sensation. You ask meif I love you? I trust I do; I 
act on the supposition—yet it is possible I may not, you know.’ 

‘How?’ she asked. I hesitated. She insisted. ‘You must 
tell me.’ 

I implored her not to question me. But she imperiously urged 
me to make myself clear. Reluctantly I submitted. 

‘I may, unconsciously, be attracted by your aristocratic name. 
Your fortune, I rejoice to say, is scarcely large enough to exercise an 
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appreciable influence. Still it may, unknown to myself, be a factor 
in what I experience. Your personal charms, my darling, as you 
must have discovered for yourself, prepossess everyone in your favour 
to a degree that cannot exactly be called rational. By dwelling 
habitually on your charming side, and forgetting possible hidden 
deficiencies, I may have come to transform you into an angel most 
unlike reality.’ 

‘ Are you laughing at me?’ she asked again, bewildered. ‘ Are 
you in play? What makes you say all these strange things to me?’ 

‘ You forced them from me, dearest!’ I murmured. 

‘No; I asked you a simple, straightforward question—I wanted 
a direct answer—it was not much.’ 

‘Vivia, it was the most frightful demand you could possibly put 
upon a man of my way of thinking, I cried pathetically. ‘I had 
gather, my love, that you asked me to walk over red-hot plates of 
iron than to state a proposition in terms of such certainty as that.’ 

She seemed deeply wounded, and rose saying, ‘Then you can 
never have believed in my love either—tell me that?’ 

I replied without flinching. 

‘You say you love me, you speak sincerely, you have accepted me ; 
but that your motives in accepting me should have been unmixed it 
is not in our power to determine. I was natural heir to a large pro- 
perty and income. Now, whenever we perceive a non-sentimental 
reason for partiality—such as fortune on my side, rank on yours—it 
should make us examine the sentiment with jealous minuteness. I 
could regret my mother’s liberality. Had I been left penniless, 
though our marriage might have been indefinitely postponed, perhaps 
broken off altogether, you might then, by unalterable constancy in 
refusing to bestow your hand elsewhere, have demonstrated the dis- 
interestedness of your affection as now you cannot do.’ 

‘You have my word for it. Are you going to say that is not 
enough ?’ 

‘All human testimony, Vivia, is valueless as an ultimate cri- 
terion.’ 

‘Even yours to me; mine to you ?’ 

‘The more so, dearest, since our strong predilection to believe 
each other as good as settles for us what we shall regard as proof. 
Thought, it is well said, depends on the organism, the organism on 
its environment. ‘There is no escaping the conclusion that the whole 
of our love may be a beautiful but baseless dream, deluding us with 
the phantom of certain knowledge.’ 

Her countenance changed. She turned suddenly as white as 
death. I noted it, and in the insane elation and relief of that moment 
a thoughtless exclamation of joy broke from my lips. 

‘Vivia! you grow pale—pale! Thank Heaven, then, that mag- 
nificent complexion—at last I know it—it is your own indeed !’ 

‘My own?’ she repeated, wondering. ‘ What else should it be?’ 

A guilty flush of confusion overspread my cheek. I had betrayed 
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myself. In my frenzy of delight at getting the required proof I had 
forgotten all beside. 

‘ Nonsuch,’ she said, in a tone that trembled——I feared with anger 
—‘tell me the truth. Did you, could you think that I... ?’ she 
stopped, and covered her face with her hands. 

I saw I was lost. My only hope was to show her that right was 
on my side; that my scepticism was the very heroism of consistency 
and reason. 

‘ My natural conviction, dearest,’ I said, gently but firmly, ‘ was 
that you did not. It might be right, but had to be shown to be 
right. Proof of some kind was called for; my doubts were not only 
legitimate but necessary, till the point in question had been sub- 
mitted to a test. They can now, happily, never recur. I have seen 
you grow pale, and my faith in the reality of that incomparable 
bloom is henceforth established on the basis of philosophical cer- 
titude.’ 

I tried to take her hand. She drew it away; she thrust me from 
her. Her eyes flashed; she seemed transformed, she looked taller, 
more womanly. She was white now, with intense indignation. 

‘Go, she said, in an altered voice. ‘ All is at an end between us.’ 

‘ Vivia !’ 

‘I mean it,’ she said; ‘you have no faith in me, in yourself—no 
power of trust. I have been deceived in you, basely deceived. Oh! 
there you were right.’ 

‘ But that was not what I meant,’ I protested vainly. 

She burst into a passion of tears. Nothing I could say availed 
to console or appease her in the least. She kept peremptorily enjoin- 
ing me to leave her. At last I obeyed. She was excited and over- 
come; I thought when the morrow came she would relent. 

I was mistaken. On the morrow she let me know our engage- 
ment was at an end. None but myself was ever to hear why she had 
changed her mind. She had rather, she said, be thought fickle, 
capricious, unprincipled, than repeat to others the insulting words, 
the indignities with which I (wretched victim of a logical tempera- 
ment) had dared to overwhelm her. 

All my philosophy, I confess, availed little to reconcile me to this 
loss, which cost me more than all my previous sacrifices united. But 
Vivia would admit no possibility of self-justification on my part ; and 
absolute recantation, of course, it was out of my power to offer. We 
parted. Henceforward, at least, I held I had the right to consider 
myself a martyr to my opinions. 


IV. 


My patrimony, my place, my betrothed, all forfeit, I had now no- 
thing left but my opinions; I determined to withdraw to my Devonshire 
retreat, and there, far from the world’s falsifying influence, to devote 
my remaining years to the development of my principles. Nor 
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would I yet despair of their spread. I sought for some friends to 
join my exile, and found three, who professed themselves willing to 
become my disciples. All were disappointed men, who, their confi- 
dence having been thoroughly shaken in some of their most earnest 
convictions, were the more readily attracted by my scheme of expos- 
ing the insecurity of the foundations of human knowledge. One was 
a younger son, a returned traveller and colonist, who had lost a hardly- 
won fortune in a bubble company ; the second a scientific student of 
engineering, who had ruined himself in experiments, and failed to 
get the world to recognise his model invention as of any worth. The 
third was my own cousin Frank, whose unsuccessful wooing of Sophia, 
Vivia’s sister, had materially sobered his views of life. We formed, 
as it were, a little monastic order, of which I was the acknowledged 
head. Our rule of life, ideally philosophic and entirely novel, was 
of the strictest. Conversation and studies were rigidly confined to 
subjects bearing on our grand postulate of universal doubt. For 
example, in the morning one of us would deliver a lecture on the 
weakness of induction; a second produce an essay showing the in- 
validity of historical influence; a third undergo an examination 
in the fallacies of empirical logic; whilst the fourth prepared an 
attack, disposing for evermore of the authority of consciousness. The 
lighter topics, such as specific fallacies and illusions—fallacies of 
memory, sensation, or intelligence—were reserved for the evening. By 
such a course of diligent and incessant introspective scrutiny I pro- 
posed in due time to reduce my companions’ minds, on any subject 
whatever, from a state of comfortable security to one of utter scep- 
ticism and confusion. No incident so homely, so minute, but it 
might serve as an illustration of our theories. Often the egg on the 
breakfast-table was allowed to grow cold, whilst we discussed the rival 
Idealistic and Realistic conceptions of the objects before us, and 
showed the proof of both doctrines to be essentially unsound. So 
passed some six months; and the utter weakness and inadequacy of 
the ordinary scientific logic having become a commonplace among us, 
I began to flatter myself that my experiment had succeeded, and that 
my proselytes were approaching my own ideal condition of believing 
nothing, with no bias in any direction, on the look-out for a legitimate 
creed. 

One morning the ex-colonist came to me with a look of such 
extraordinary brightness and elation on his countenance, as raised 
hopes in me that he had struck a new vein of thought, of the sort 
desired. What was my disappointment when he imparted his news— 
merely a letter just received from a friend in Jamaica, offering 
him a partnership in a plantation there on most advantageous terms, 
provided that he would come out at once and join him. Further- 
more, my backsliding disciple announced his intention of acting on 
the proposal forthwith. He was going to take immediate measures 
to procure his outfit, his passage. I exerted my utmost eloquence 
to dissuade him. Shame, I urged, if nothing else, should deter him 
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from what was a virtual apostacy from our principles. To run such 
a risk coolly was to ignore it. He confessed he saw no risk in trust- 
ing an old friend, whom he knew for both a shrewd and an honourable 
man. Know it he could not, I submitted. A man he owned not to 
have seen for years—possibly a cheat and a swindler, for memory’s 
images are apt to get distorted when they recede into the dim dis- 
tance ; and his impression of his friend, as a man of sense and honour, 
might be an unauthorised, spurious mental image. He replied by 
searching his recollection for instances he triumphantly recorded of 
his friend’s generosity and good judgment. But the answer to that, 
as I told him, is that it is not possible, by means of mere introspective 
glances, to detect the falsity of the message from the past. I charged 
him, for consistency’s sake, to submit the whole matter to a process 
of verification by means of external fact, before proceeding any fur- 
ther. He laughed in my face. He was going off at once to tele- 
graph for a berth in the next packet for Jamaica. Amazing incon- 
sequence! [I lost all patience. Had he even, I begged to know, any 
cogent reasons for assuming that there existed such an island as 
Jamaica? He called me a maniac; I returned the compliment, and 
we parted brusquely—he for the telegraph office, and I to communi- 
cate to our other brothers the news of his defection. 

I surprised the engineer in his room, where he sat buried in 
thought, brooding no doubt over the latest speculative problem put 
forward for discussion. I related our loss, but he scarcely seemed 
to listen. When I concluded he was brooding still; then suddenly 
he started up and seized my hand, exclaiming with exultation, ‘I 
have it, I have it now. At last! Tbey were quite right. The 
invention was worthless. There was a flaw. I have detected the 
cause, removed it; and now I know it must be a success.’ 

It was of his paltry mechanical invention he was speaking. My 
disgust, for the moment, was too deep for words. 

‘To-morrow,’ he continued, ‘I shall go up to London, to secure 
the new patent. If I beggar myself in expenses it does not matter 
—my work will repay me. Of that I may now be convinced,’ 

‘ And have you,’ I inquired ironically, ‘ studied the modes whereby 
you arrived at the conviction? Are these modes legitimate ?’ 

‘I have been working at the new model in secret for some time,’ 
he confessed, ‘and making repeated experiments; their success is 
conclusive.’ 

‘ Inference from particulars,’ I objected, ‘ is unsound, unless their 
number be so great as to eliminate chance. That cannot be here. 
And how can you be sure that among the essential factors in the 
working of your machine there are not some local circumstances and 
accidents you cannot carry about with you?’ 

‘TI have tried it a hundred times,’ he said; ‘ it has not once failed.’ 

‘ But have you considered the antecedents that have been present 
on the occasion of each trial—the climate of Devonshire, for instance, 
the vicinity of the sea? By what method, I should like to know, 
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can you have arrived at the certain knowledge that these, the invari- 
able antecedents to the successful working of your machine, are not 
causally connected with it, and that it will continue to work when 
these are not present ?’ 

*I have proof enough,’ he said, ‘ to convince me.’ 

‘Your confidence, I retorted, ‘ cannot possibly be speculatively 
defended, and you have not even come to the question of proof.’ 

‘I start for London to-night,’ was all he replied. 

Thoroughly out of patience, I left the room to find my cousin, to 
solicit his aid in bringing the mutineers to reason. He was not 
indoors; but presently I descried him hastening up through the 
grounds, with an elastic step. I went to meet and accost him, but 
he anticipated me. 

‘Nonsuch,’ he cried, ‘I have seen her. She has been here!’ 

‘Whom have you seen ?’ 

* Sophia—and Vivia is with her. They have come with a yacht- 
ing party from Torquay. The girls must have landed and climbed 
up the hill on purpose to look at the place.’ 

* Nonsense,’ said I, impatiently. 

‘But I tell you I saw them distinctly, in the distance. They 
stood for some time looking at the house through the trees—I think 
Sophia put her pocket-handkerchief to her eyes—then hurried down 
to join their friends in the boat. My mind is made up. I shall go 
over to Torquay, find them out, and ascertain if there is really no 
chance for me with Sophia. Perhaps I was too precipitate before. 
You will come with me. Vivia may listen now.’ 

‘First prove to me, said I promptly, ‘what you have not— 
namely, that you have seen Sophia.’ 

‘How could I be mistaken ? She was not so far off as that.’ 

‘ Your thoughts, I suspect, have lately been dwelling on her with- 
out intermission—your imagination may be heated—your brain 
disordered. Hallucinations under these conditions are extremely 
common.’ 

‘But I saw her, Nonsuch. She wore a dark blue yachting cos- 
tume trimmed with white, and a straw hat with ribbons.’ 

‘That proves nothing,’ I interposed, ‘but the possible vividity 
of the illusion. Many like instances I could quote. A lady, whose 
imagination had been dwelling on drinking-fountains, saw one on 
the road as she passed—saw it distinctly, even reading the inscription 
over it, and described it afterwards minutely to a friend. The whole 
erection, however, proved to be the purest figment of her. brain. 
What proof have you that the alleged appearance of Sophia was not 
a mere figment of yours ?’ 

He broke in with an exclamation too unphilosophical to be quoted 
here, turned on his heel, and went indoors to pack his trunk. 

To make a long story short, the same evening I was left alone, 
the single faithful representative of the fraternity, comforted by the 
sense that isolation is the invariable accompaniment of mental 
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superiority. My self-satisfaction remained undiminished by subse- 
quent events. It is true my planter writes he is thriving well in 
Jamaica. The mechanist informs me that the results of his last venture 
have surpassed his most brilliant expectations. Six weeks after our 
dispersion Frank’s marriage to Sophia was announced in the ‘ Times.’ 
I can regard their prosperity without envy—with pity only, remem- 
bering the pitiful foolhardiness but for which they would not be 
where they are. It only remains for me to add, in conclusion, that 
I regard the question of my parentage as satisfactorily settled, if only 
by my mother’s will, entirely in my favour; that Lord Herbert has 
taken a Double-First at Oxford, and I am now willing to endorse 
the general opinion of his talents, to which I justly demurred when 
their existence was a mere groundless assumption. 

Vivia remains unmarried, which justifies me in deciding that 
her attachment for me was deep-rooted, else the breach could have 
left no such lasting impression. But I can never regret what I have 
lost, since it is far better to be ruined by rigid adherence to the 
precepts of reason, than to owe your prosperity to the habitual vio- 
lation of its latest and highest admonitions. 


B. THomas. 





Mr. THRALE. 


T was just a hundred years ago on the 4th of April last since the 
famous literary circle, of which London was the seat during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, experienced in the death of 
Mr. Thrale a loss which was practically irreparable. He was one of 
those men who, without being distinguished themselves, secure the 
respect and consideration of those who are, by qualities on which no 
man of real ability ever allows himself to look down: excellent sense, 
a firm will, and a thorough knowledge of business. He seems to 
have possessed in a high degree the art of entertaining, and to have 
taken his place quite easily as an intelligent and appreciative listener 
among such men as Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, and 
Garrick. Of his wife as a hostess it is unnecessary to speak; and 
when we add to these attractions both the luxuries and the comforts 
which awaited the guests at Streatham, we can understand what 
an admirable trysting place it constituted for the group of artists, 
men of letters, and politicians whose portraits filled the Streatham 
gallery, and who never again found an equally congenial home. 

The following is the entry in Dr. Johnson’s prayers and medita- 
tions for Wednesday, April 4, 1781: ‘I looked for the last time 
upon a face that for fifteen years had never been turned upon me 
but with respect and benignity.’ It may not be out of place to 
celebrate the centenary anniversary of the death of such a man by a 
few remarks on his birth, life, and character, and the sincere friend- 
ship which existed for so many years between two men apparently 
so little suited to each other as Thrale and Johnson. The facts men- 
tioned in the following pages are nearly all well known, and the 
writer claims no other merit than that of bringing them together so 
as to form something like a full-length portrait. 

Some obscurity has hung over Mr. Thrale’s extraction, in conse- 
quence chiefly, it would seem, of Dr. Johnson’s description of his father. 
‘He worked at six shillings a week for twenty years in the great 
brewery, which afterwards was his own. The proprietor of it had an 
only daughter, who was married to a nobleman. It was not fit that 
a peer should continue the business. On the old man’s death, there- 
fore, the Brewery was to be sold. To find a purchaser for so large a 
property was a difficult matter, and, after some time, it was suggested 
that it would be advisable to treat with Thrale, a sensible, active, 
honest man, who had been employed in the house, and to transfer 
the whole to him for thirty thousand pounds.’ Cursory readers might 
easily infer from this passage that Thrale senior worked as a common 
labourer in the Southwark Brewery. Such, however, was very far 
from being the case. The proprietor of the business at that time 
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was Edmund Halsey, who, according to Mrs. Thrale, was the son of 
a miller of St. Albans, and who, after running away from home, 
actually did work as a labourer in the same establishment, then 
called the Anchor Brewery, and belonging to Mr. Child. Halsey 
prospered, married his master’s daughter, and succeeded to the busi- 
ness about the year 1690. Ralph Thrale was his nephew, the son of 
a sister living at Offley, near Hitchin, in rather straitened circum- 
stances. When Halsey made his fortune he sent for his nephew to 
join him, and employed him as a clerk in the counting-house. In 
process of time Ralph became manager of the whole concern, and 
amassed enough money to enable him without imprudence to become 
the purchaser of it at his uncle’s death. Halsey had left everything 
to his daughter, Lady Cobham, in consequence of his nephew having 
married the lady whom he wanted for himself, and hence the business 
came into Thrale’s hands, as Dr. Johnson tells us. The Halseys are 
an old Hertfordshire family seated at Gaddesden, near Hemel Hemp- 
stead, and it is by no means improbable that Edmund was one of 
the stock. Wharton, in his ‘Queens of Society,’ asserts positively 
that he was, though he is mistaken in supposing that the family 
was made by the brewery. But in those days the younger sons of 
good families were frequently apprenticed to trade, and the chances 
are that the founder of the great Southwark establishment was a 
scion of the Gaddesden family. It is a common name about Barnet 
at the present day. Of the Thrales we only know that in St. Albans 
Abbey there are monuments with armorial bearings to a family of 
that name, one of whom is described as a merchant of London. Mr, 
Thrale himself, however, according to the story left us by his widow, 
used to describe his father as of humble origin, so that he must 
either have thought very little of the Halsey connection, or have 
considered that maternal lineage went for nothing. It seems that 
Thrale himself was born in the same year in which Halsey died— 
that is, in 1728. He received a liberal education, and after leaving 
the University of Oxford enjoyed an allowance of a thousand a year. 
His father made a point of procuring him the best introductions, 
and of causing him to associate with people of fashion and dis- 
tinction. He travelled on the Continent with Lord Wescot. He 
had good natural abilities, was handsome and gentlemanlike ; so that 
as the heir of a very rich man and member of Parliament, old Thrale 
being then member for Southwark, as his son was afterwards, and a 
near connection of the Cobhams, he had little difficulty in making 
his way in society. Society in the middle of the last century ex- 
hibited all the vices of the reign of Charles II., with few of its 
redeeming graces. We have probably in Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Vir- 
ginians’ a perfectly faithful picture of it. But it is to the credit 
of young Thrale that he kept himself free from some of its coarser 
indulgences. He neither drank, nor swore, nor gave way to any 
licence of talk such as Walpole had helped to render fashionable. 
To what extent he erred in other ways it is impossible to deter- 
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mine. Something must be allowed for the ‘forgeries of jealousy,’ 
to which Mrs. Thrale was quite as prone as Titania. But there 
can be little or no doubt that both before and after marriage he 
permitted himself freedoms, which in that age, however, could 
searcely be called irregularities. Mrs. Thrale tells a story of an 
adventure with the two Miss Gunnings, in which. Thrale, Arthur 
Murphy, and one Head, ‘a low Irish parasite,’ were the male actors. 
The two gentlemen, it seems, were to introduce Head as a nobleman 
anxious to marry one of the two girls. The introduction took place. 
The party sat down to tea, and the young ladies seemed pleased 
enough till Head’s powers of acting suddenly deserted him, and he 
began to beg of the ladies to buy some smuggled lace, which he pulled 
out of his pocket. All three were summarily bundled into the street. 
But the story sounds apocryphal; and, moreover, if Thrale and 
Murphy introduced Head, who introduced them ? 

Mrs. Thrale, who describes herself as having been averse from the 
marriage, seems always to have thought that her husband sought her 
for her money. Her friends, however—with the exception of her 
father, who swore she should not be exchanged for a barrel of porter— 
were eager for the match; and after her father’s death it was speedily 
concluded. She herself before her marriage was living with her 
aunt, Lady Salusbury, at Offley Place, in Hertfordshire, where her 
uncle, Sir Thomas, a Doctor in the Commons, had a large property. 
He had a fine stable of hunters, and here Mrs. Thrale acquired a 
taste for horses and field sports which she had few means of gratifying 
in after-life. Here it was that she first met her future husband, who 
came strongly recommended by her uncle as a young man of prodi- 
gious merit, and a genuine sportsman. As his father came from the 
very same parish, the original position of his family, whatever it was, 
must have been perfectly well known to the Salusburys. No objec- 
tion, however, seems to have arisen on this score: nor, on the other 
hand, can it have been money alone which induced them to advocate 
the marriage. The Salusburys were a very ancient family, and they 
were also rich. Miss Hester had a long pedigree, but.she was by no 
means a penniless lass: and we may assume, therefore, that there is 
an element of truth in her own version of the story, which is that, 
her aunt being dead, her uncle wanted to marry again, and that she 
herself would have been one too many in the house. The marriage 
took place in 1763, and after a short time spent at Streatham, 
Thrale took his wife to his town house in the Borough. She herself 
used to say that he married her because she was the first pretty girl 
who was willing to live in Southwark, and that he had previously 
been refused by several upon this ground. Deadman’s Place—either 
a corruption of Desmond’s Place, or so called from its having been one 
of the burial-grounds used during the plague—was the ill-sounding 
locality in which Mr. Thrale’s town house was situated. Deadman’s 
Place is no longer in existence, but its site can be partially identi- 
fied by the names of the adjoining streets. It ran southward from 
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Bankside to the west of the Borough Market; and, as it was close 
to the ‘bear garden,’ we may conclude that it adjoined the little 
narrow street which still bears that name, and where some bears’ 
bones were dug up, not very long ago, by the men at work upon the 
sewers. Deadman’s Place may have been what is now Emerson 
Street: but, be it where it may have been, it could not have been a 
prepossessing habitation for a young wife accustomed to woods and 
green fields and wild about fox-hunting. How much of her time she 
was required to pass there we have no means of ascertaining. There 
is no mention in Boswell of any particular entertainment being given 
in the Borough, though we find in a note that Mr. Perkins ‘now 
resides in Mr. Thrale’s house in Southwark, which was the scene of so 
many literary meetings, and in which he continues the liberal hospi- 
tality for which it was eminent.’ But Sir Joshua Reynolds mentions 
a dinner given by Thrale at the Brewery to himself, Johnson, Garrick, 
Burke, and Baretti. The table was laid in one of the new brewing- 
coppers, and the banquet consisted of steaks broiled over the furnace. 
And Thrale must have lived there while Parliament was sitting, as 
we tind it recorded in the history of Surrey that he was twice robbed 
while returning from the House of Commons to the Borough, and 
that he had the intervening streets lighted in consequence, being 
guarded ever afterwards on his way back by two soldiers. Mrs. 
Thrale, however, had no reason to complain that her life upon the 
whole was dull. Her husband’s house at Streatham was constantly 
full of guests. He himself is represented as going up to business in 
the morning and returning to Streatham in the evening, just asa 
City man might do at the present time, and bringing back with him 
all the news of the day. So little did he bore either his wife or his 
company by matters of business that on one occasion he forgot to men- 
tion to her a serious loss they had sustained till he had first exhausted 
the gossip or trifles of the moment. He had a huntinug-box and a 
famous pack of hounds at Croydon, with which it is on record that 
Dr. Johnson himself was persuaded to taste the pleasures of the chase. 
The hounds were given up when Thrale got into Parliament, Dr. 
Johnson being of opinion that they were below the dignity of a 
senator: but it is uncertain whether Thrale himself was an enthusiast 
on the subject. We have seen him described as a thorough sportsman ; 
but that was on a short acquaintance, and with an obvious motive. 
Boswell says he had the appearance of a plain country squire. But 
Mrs. Thrale herself says they were all mistaken: that his character 
was that of a fashionable man of pleasure, and that he hated the 
very sight of the country. The truth lies probably between the two. 
A gentleman of Anno Domini 1770—who was constant at the 
theatres, a frequenter of the green-room, and reputed a man of 
gallantry and intrigue—would scarcely have presented the appearance 
of a plain country squire. A man who prided himself, as Thrale did, 
on his pleasure-grounds and kitchen-gardens at Streatham, and who 
kept a pack of fox-hounds besides, when fox-hunting was a more 
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laborious diversion than it is now, could scarcely have hated the very 
sight of the country. 

Johnson’s introduction to his future friend and host of fifteen 
years took place in the year 1764. The medium of communication 
was Mr. Murphy, who was an old friend of Thrale’s, and ‘ persuaded 
him to wish for Johnson’s conversation ;’ and in a very short time he 
had a room appropriated to his own use both at Southwark and at 
Streatham. The house in which Johnson passed so much of his time 
during the ensuing fifteen years has been too often described to be 
unknown to anyone who has lived much with the illustrious dead, 
by whom in life it was formerly peopled. The house, which has been 
pulled down about twenty years, stood at the bottom of the hill 
which leads down from Streatham Church to Tooting Common, 
on the left-hand side of the road. It was situated in the middle of 
extensive grounds, richly wooded, and was renowned for its excellent 
kitchen-gardens. The present writer has in his possession a drawing 
of it taken by a lady as it appeared in 1835. It had a westerly 
aspect facing the common, and at the south end of it lay a large piece 
of water on which Johnson’s room looked out. Between the lake and 
the house was the flower-garden, in one corner of which was a 
summer-house, where, on a fine day, Johnson was fond of writing. 
Both in back and front of the house, parallel with the road, ran a 
fine avenue of elms with broad gravel walks underneath, and behind 
the further of the two lay the orchard and kitchen-garden. A few of 
the old fruit trees are still left; and one melancholy-looking ilex is 
supposed also to be coéval with the Thrales. There is still the veri- 
table well in what was once the stable-yard, even now yielding deli- 
cious water ; and on this very spot Dr. Johnson must frequently have 
stood. But on the whole the place is perfectly desolate. The gar- 
dens have totally disappeared. The lake has been filled up. The 
avenues have been cut down: and only here and there is to be seen 
a solitary elm, which looks as if in its salad days it might have 
waved its branches over the ‘ wits.’ For hither, more than a hundred 
years ago, in the beautiful summer afternoons, came in twos and threes 
some of the most distinguished men in Europe. Here, after dinner, 
in the warm July evenings, we can picture to ourselves this brilliant 
company pacing the walks beneath the elms, and we seem to envy those 
ancient trunks, long since converted into firewood, which listened to 
Burke and to Beauclere and to the sage himself in their hours of 
ease and merriment. The host, too, would be there, his tongue 
unlocked, perhaps, by his own good Bordeaux, and doing justice to 
those agreeable qualities which he seems really to have possessed. 
And Mrs. Thrale— my mistress ’—would be hanging on the Doctor's 
words, and pretty Sophy Streatfield most likely on her husband's 
arm. Here too was told one of the great literary secrets of the age,-- 

e authorship of * Evelina.’ When the ladies retired after dinner to 
walk in the grounds, Sir Joshua Reynolds, though with some 
14, culty, extracted the secret from his host. 
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Are there any among us who will be talked of a hundred years 
hence as we now talk of the founders of the ‘ Club’? 

We must suppose that when Thrale persuaded Johnson to go out 
hunting with him, Streatham was their head quarters, as we hear 
nothing of Johnson ever sleeping at the Croydon hunting-box. And 
it may have been through these very same iron gates, which now lie 
rotting on a heap of rubbish, that the pair trotted out together in 
the early morning to meet the hounds hard by; Thrale iu the 
fashionable sporting costume of the period—long-skirted green or 
red coat, low-crowned hat, and top-boots coming only half-way up 
the calf; Johnson, on Mr. Thrale’s old hunter, which he rode, we 
are told, ‘with good firmness,’ still adhering, we suppose, to bis 
black or snuff-coloured coat, and presenting a figure for the rustics 
to stare at as they jogged through the neighbouring villages. How 
the hunting hours of those days could have suited with Johnson’s 
habits we cannot imagine. He could hardly have gone to bed, we 
should think, when he was going to hunt the next day. He rode 
boldly, and took his fences as they came. But he soon tired of the 
sport, and found that his experience of hunting had only enriched his 
mind with another illustration of the vanity of human wishes. How 
few pleasures there must be in life, he said, for hunting to be thought 
one. ‘It does not take a man out of himself, he added, ‘ and the dogs 
have much less sagacity than I should have supposed beforehand.’ 

In 1768 Thrale became member for Southwark, and the hounds 
were given up, and during the next four years there is nothing par- 
ticular to record of him. The year 1772, however, was marked by 
great commercial distress, and Thrale, who had been led away by 
one Humphrey Jackson into some costly and unprofitable outlay, 
was very nearly ruined. The energy of his wife and his head clerk 
did a good deal to weather the storm: Thrale himself seeming to 
have been quite overcome by the peril, and even to have talked about 
suicide. Johnson assured Mrs. Thrale that she had nothing to be 
afraid of : and all in time went well again. But Mrs. Thrale was of 
opinion that her husband never quite recovered from the effects of 
that terrible anxiety. In the summer of 1774 the Thrales and John- 
son paid a visit to Wales, and in 1775 they went to France together. 
Johnson has Jeft very interesting notes of each of these excursions, but 
nothing that throws any particular light on the character of Mr. Thrale. 

Thrale, though a temperate man for the age in which he lived, 
was a bon-vivant nevertheless, and in 1779 was attacked by apoplexy 
while dining with his sister in Clifford Street. Instead of sending 
for a doctor they ordered the carriage and took him home, insen- 
sible as he was, to Streatham. He was bled copiously, and in time 
recovered sufficiently to resume his usual habits. But he was too 
unwell to canvass Southwark at the general election of 1780, and 
lost his seat in consequence, which caused Mrs. Thrale to say on a 
subsequent occasion, when some other candidate asked for the Brewery 
interest, that the Southwark people would not return the same man 
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twice, and that if an angel tried a third time they would ery, ‘Not 
this man, but Barabbas!’ His illness, it was feared, had so far 
weakened his powers of self-control, that he now began to eat to 
excess, and caused serious alarm to his friends. Perkins said that he 
was safer anywhere than at his place of business; though whether he 
meant that, as he was then beyond the eye of his friends, he could 
indulge himself as he pleased, or that the business itself to which 
he had always given great attention was too laborious for him, we 
do not know. But a house was taken in Grosvenor Square, in com- 
pliance with this counsel, though the precaution proved entirely 
fruitless. Thrale ate as much as before; and to one of Johnson’s 
cautions his only answer was to ask him when the lamprey season 
would come in; and then, turning to another guest, bade him write 
to a relation at Worcester to send him the first he could procure. 
He refused to leave London, and ‘lose his Ranelagh season.’ But he 
had already looked his last on Ranelagh. The end was now near at 
hand. On April 3, 1781, he was in the midst of preparations for a 
grand entertainment, when apoplexy again intervened, and in eight- 
and-forty hours he was dead. 

It was found that he had left behind him very little money, not 
indeed more than 6,000l., though it was said that at one time he 
had a contract bringing him, besides his ordinary profits, 26,000/. a 
year; and Johnson once told Mrs. Thrale that they ought to save 
8,000/. a year. The chances are, however, that Thrale never had 
anything like the means supposed by either of these stories, Boswell 
heard him say that he did not make 10,000/. a year. But the 
business sold for 135,000/., 100,000/. more than he gave for it, so 
that he must be allowed to have had a prosperous career. 

We all know Dr. Johnson’s account of the relations between 
Thrale and his wife. There was a disposition in some quarters to 
treat him rather as Mrs. Thrale’s husband. Johnson eagerly stood 
up for the honour and dignity of his friend. ‘I know no man,’ said 
he, ‘ who is more master of his wife and family than Thrale. If he 
but holds up his finger he is obeyed. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that she is above him in literary attainments. She is more 
flippant : but he has ten times her learning. He is a regular scholar; 
but her learning is that of a schoolboy in one of the lower forms.’ 
And Mrs. Thrale herself in ‘ Thraliana’ confirms this estimate of his 
character. She stood so much in awe of him that even in his last 
illness she dared not move out of his room some plans of new buildings 
which were thought likely to excite his brain, The editor of ‘ Mrs. 
Piozzi’ tries to show that she was all in all to the guests at Streat- 
ham, its sole attraction in their eyes next to the good cheer provided 
for them. He founds this theory on the fact that they all paid 
court to her as the arbitress of their destinies, on whose pleasure 
their invitations depended, and that she took the lead in conversa- 
tion even when Thrale himself might have been expected to strike 
in—as, for instance, on the merits of different kinds of oratory. 
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Neither of these facts supports the conclusion which is based on them. 
Of course the guests pay their court to the lady of the house, and 
where she is a pretty, witty, and well-read woman into the bargain, 
men of letters will naturally devote themselves to her as long as they 
continue in her company; nor would the husband of such a woman 
feel in the smallest degree slighted or neglected by their behaviour. 
He would be proud to see his wife exciting the admiration of such a 
circle. We have all seen such couples: the wife with all the sparkle, 
vivacity, and talking power; the husband a silent listener, but with 
a fund of good sense and knowledge of the world behind which 
secures him the respect of his companions, however much they may 
delight in flirting, joking, or keeping up a literary conversation with 
his more brilliant and accomplished helpmate. A man loses nothing 
whatever by such a comparison. A woman may. It is her part to 
be quick-witted, lively, and amusing, and to excite the admiration 
of her guests. Her silence is sure to be set down to emptiness; but 
not so the man’s. The mere fact that Thrale did not strike into the 
conversation on such occasions as we have mentioned, only shows 
that he was either too lazy to do so after a good dinner, or, what is 
more probable, that his wife was too quick for him, and took the 
words out of his mouth. He came home tired from business, says 
Miss Burney, and generally went to sleep after tea. But we learn 
from the same authority that he could be very agreeable when he 
pleased. Boswell, who was always a little jealous of Johnson’s other 
male friends who had any real influence over him, takes some 
pleasure, as it seems to us at least, in trying to show that Thrale 
was a dull man. He says once that he was a man of slow percep- 
tion, and repeats twice Dr. Johnson’s remarks on his taciturnity. 
‘He would have had the manners of a perfect gentleman had he 
only talked a little more,’ says the Doctor. And once after they 
had both dined with General Oglethorpe, Johnson complained of 
Thrale reducing himself to a nonentity by not opening his lips. 
Johnson might wish perhaps that Thrale had done something to 
assert himself in a mixed company where his silence might be mis- 
interpreted ; but he evidently did not attach the less weight to 
Thrale’s character and abilities on that account. Indeed, we may 
consider that it was hardly like Johnson to have complained of him 
for not talking had he not known that he could talk well if he chose; 
while it is difficult to reconcile the poverty of colloquial talent here 
imputed to him with the special compliment to his conversational 
powers recorded by Johnson on his tombstone, tam felici sermonis 
libertate, ut nulli adulatus omnibus placeret. If strict veracity is 
not to be expected from an epitaph, Johnson nevertheless would 
hardly have singled out for special praise the quality in which the 
object of his eulogy was notoriously deficient. 

Mr. Thrale, we may readily assume, was a man of somewhat hard, 
literal, and undemonstrative nature. And the eldest daughter, accord- 
ing to Miss Burney, took after him. When he was awakened in the 
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middle of the night with the news that his sister’s house was on fire, 
he merely gave some directions to the servants, and turned round 
again and fell fast asleep. It may be taken for granted that he paid 
little attention to the tears and tempers of his Hester, who had some- 
times perhaps good reason to indulge in them. Yet she admits that 
he was a kind husband; and Dr. Johnson spoke of her happiness as 
something which he could not have believed possible if he had not 
seen it. This no doubt is an exaggeration. But it may fairly be 
inferred that Thrale’s harshness, if he had any, was only on the 
surface, and often only the creature of his wife’s irritable imagina- 
tion. The story of his asking her at dinner to change places with 
Sophy Streatfield, because the latter was afraid of a draught, is a good 
illustration of the faults of both. If Thrale was serious the request 
was certainly a thoughtless one; but for Mrs. Thrale to leave the 
table and disappear in a passion of tears was treating it far too 
tragically, and shows what Thrale may have had to endure at other 
times, and how much tact, firmness, and kindness combined must 
have been necessary to keep peace in his household. At this time 
Thrale was a man of fifty, Sophy Streatfield a mere girl, and Mrs. 
Thrale herself admits that the flirtation was a perfectly innocent 
one. At all events he had a will of his own, and never for a moment 
yielded to what he doubtless considered the silly caprices of a wife 
spoiled by the flatteries and compliments of literary lions. 

He himself, it is clear, took that pleasure in the society of his 
guests which intelligent and cultivated minds naturally derive from 
intercourse with men of great ability, extensive knowledge, and 
varied occupation, though far from being familiar with their respec- 
tive studies or pursuits. We often observe in men of business this 
faculty for being interested in literary or scientific subjects. It is an 
additional sign of Thrale’s common sense and balance of mind that 
his association with these distinguished men bred in him no literary 
ambition. He never aspired to be ranked as one of them: he never 
intrigued, as some men would have done, to gain admittance to the 
‘Club:’ he never was fool enough to write an ode or an essay in the 
hope that Johnson or Murphy would puff it into a little notoriety. 
He was contented with his own position; and instead of selling the 
business at his father’s death, as many persons anticipated, he devoted 
himself to it with such closeness as was thought to have impaired his 
health. Nor was he ever overawed or borne down by Johnson's reputa- 
tion or irritability. He would contradict him, or even silence him when 
he grew tiresome, with perfect coolness. ‘ There, Dr. Johnson, we have 
had enough of that—we’ll have no more education, till after dinner, 
he would exclaim when the Doctor had been riding his hobby through 
two courses. And yet it seems certain that Johnson all along was as 
much Mr. Thrale’s guest as his wife’s, and that the pleasure which 
his ‘ master’ host took in his company was quite as great in its way 
as that of his more demonstrative mistress. 

What the two men saw in each other it is not difficult to under- 
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stand. Nature intended Dr. Johnson for a man of action; or at 
least for a practical profession. Had circumstances been favourable 
he might have rivalled Chatham or excelled Mansfield. And this 
side of his character was perpetually showing itself through all his 
literary talk. He always says the authoress of ‘ Evelina’ preferred 
the company of an intelligent man of the world to that of a scholar. 
The vigorous sense which he brought to bear on all questions of 
common life, the large and manly views which he generally took of 
all social duties and relations, and the cynical scorn which he 
entertained for all whines, whims, and impulsive or effeminate emo- 
tions, augured well for his success in English public life, and were 
just the qualities to attract a man like Mr. 'Thrale. As the latter had 
mind enough to appreciate literature, when he found these qualities 
combined in the greatest man of letters then living, his admiration 
for him was necessarily unbounded. Similarly Johnson saw in Thrale 
the presence of those talents which he was conscious of possessing 
himself, and which made him anxious at one time to try the Bar, and 
at another to enter the House of Commons. Nobody would ever 
have caught Goldsmith, or Gray, or Southey, or Hazlitt indulging 
such ideas. Here, then, he and Thrale were upon common ground— 
the common ground, that is, of clever men of the world, with natural 
talents for the practical business of life: and when Johnson found a 
companion of this kind who had also some scholarship and love of 
learning, his attachment to him in turn was proportionately deep 
and lasting. Thrale, it is clear, respected Johnson’s worldly sagacity ; 
and Sir John Hawkins thinks he made him his executor on that 
account. He, at all events, allowed himself to be dissuaded by John- 
son from joining in a foolish and expensive competition in which the 
London brewers had engaged, for the honour of building the largest 
vat in the trade. Whitbread was said at that time to be the winner ; 
and Thrale, sitting one evening with Johnson, said to him,‘The trophies 
of Miltiades prevent me from sleeping;’ whereupon Johnson took 
the subject up and showed his companion the folly and risk of such a 
contest, in such clear and forcible terms that the man of business was 
vanquished by the man of letters, and at once abandoned the enter- 
prise. This anecdote, told also by Hawkins, is as good as a hundred 
to illustrate the kind of hold which Johnson possessed over Thrale. 

According to the testimony of both Mrs. Thrale and Dr. John- 
son, Thrale, during the latter years of his life, was a religious man— 
more so, said his widow, than she ever knew anyone to be of equal 
fortune and position. Johnson says of him that he so lived in all 
secular affairs as to make his friends wish his life to be a long one, 
and so in all spiritual affairs as if he knew how short it was to be.' 
Higher praise than this it is difficult to bestow. Far less would 
more than justify this brief tribute to his memory. 


1 Epitaph in Streatham Church. 
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EMpLoyers’ LIABiniry ror ACCIDENTS TO 
‘W oRKPEOPLE. 


HE question of the liability of employers for accidents to their 
workpeople has only been partially opened by recent discussions 
and by the temporary legislation upon it. The magnitude of the 
subject-matter for preventive as well as for remedial legislation is 
denoted by the statistical returns of the numbers killed by accidents, 
in England and Wales; chiefly in mines and manufactories and on 
railways, and by the use of steam-power—the number is upwards of 
five thousand yearly, or five times the number that were killed out- 
right in battle, at sea as well as on land, during the war that ended 
at Waterloo. The measure of Prince Bismarck for the insurance of 
the wage-classes against the loss of life by accident extends the 
interest of the subject. 

The discussion in this country on the new law for making em- 
ployers liable for all accidents occurring to persons in their employ- 
ment has been led chiefly upon cases as they occur in the courts of law, 
and upon the reasonings in the judicial decisions on these cases, most 
fully stated by Lord Justice Bramwell in a pamphlet printed by him. 
His Lordship demands to know ‘ What good the new law will do? 
The only thing,’ he says, * I have ever heard suggested is, that it will 
make the master more careful in the choice of his servants.’ ‘I sup- 
pose it would, for it would not have an opposite tendency. But is it 
just or reasonable, that for this small good, masters should be liable 
to the extent intended ?—that to prevent one accident through careless 
hiring of an incompetent fellow-workman, the master should pay a 
thousand compensations, where he has done his best to get careful 
men?’ His Lordship asserts that the law will do no good to the 
workman. ‘Even if the law were made obligatory in spite of bar- 
gains to the contrary, it would not profit the servant, because it is 
certain there is a natural rate of wages, one fixed by what neither 
master nor man can control, and that, if they are practically added 
to one way, they will be taken from another. If the manufacturer’s 
wages are now 10,000/. a year, and he is made to pay compensation 
to the amount of 1,000l. a year, his wages will fall to 9,00ol. He 
must charge more for his produce because he has to pay more, and if 
he could, his sales would diminish, and injury be done to the work- 
men in loss of work.’ His Lordship insists the proposed law to be 
unjust, because it makes the employer liable for an injury which 
is not within the individual contract of service. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on employers’ 
liability for injuries to their servants, which sat in 1877, in their 
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report, adopted the decision of a distinguished lawyer in an 
American Court. The report framed by their chairman, Mr. Lowe, 
states their opinion in the following terms:—‘ Your committee 
cannot express their opinion on the question of public policy in- 
volved in the existing law better than by adopting the language of 
the distinguished American judge who decided the case of Farwell 
vy. the Boston and Worcester Railway Corporation.’—* When several 
persons are employed in the conduct of one common enterprise or 
undertaking, and the safety of each depends much upon the care and 
skill with which each other shall perform his appropriate duty, each 
is an observer of the conduct of the other, can give notice of any 
misconduct, incapacity, or neglect of duty, and leave the service if 
the common employer will not take such precautions and employ 
such agents as the safety of the whole party may require. By these 
means the safety of each will be much more effectually secured than 
could be done by a resort to the common employer for an indemnity 
in the case of loss of life by the negligence of each other.’ Now the 
assumption on which this decision was given, will be found to be 
wholly opposed to the facts and practice, and the conditions for the 
conduct of undertakings, in which large numbers are engaged, for 
which chiefly legislative protection is required. The assumption is 
that each common workman is engaged and employed in the conduct 
of one common enterprise ; whereas he is mostly employed only in a 
detail of such enterprise—as the working of a particular wheel, or 
other, the like detail of that enterprise, and has to mind that detail, 
his own wheel, or lathe, or digging, or whatever it may be, and 
nothing else or nobody else; and he has nothing to do with the 
general conduct of the concern, as an entire concern; and it would 
be mischievous if he, in common with all the other workmen, had to 
do with it, as it would generally be obstructive, and lower the pro- 
duction and the share of the wages that could be afforded to him. 
The conduct of the co-operative concerns which are successful de- 
volves practically upon the management of some responsible indi- 
vidual. The individual workman would have little means of mind- 
ing the men in the-case of the steam-engine, or judging of the engine 
itself, or getting an alteration made to guard against contingent mis- 
chief; or if it be on a railway, to see to the distant signalman or 
the pointsman. The frequent fatal accidents, from gross individual 
negligence, if they could be brought before the judges, would all prove 
the absence of that power of individual discretion, assumed by the 
decision to be present and active, and to be all that can be required. 
Any ‘ foolish fellow,’ it is said, ‘may do the greatest mischief, which 
the employer it is assumed cannot help, and therefore ought not to 
be made responsible for it. It may be shown that this assumption 
is wholly unfounded in fact and practice. The employer by him- 
self, or by his managers, or by a transferred responsibility by his 
contractors, may inquire into the antecedents and the trustworthi- 
ness of every person engaged, and may provide rules for working 
YY2 
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with safety and see to their execution, and does so where he is 
uninsured and has a sufficient interest in doing so. 

In 1833 I was appointed as one of a central Board of Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the labour of young persons in factories, and 
had to prepare the bill for the application of the measures which my 
colleagues agreed with me in proposing. The liability of the wage- 
classes to accidents in the mills, the number of which in some of the 
mills was very large, formed a prominent topic of inquiry. In such 
instances the owners most frequently declared then—as is the com- 
mon declaration now—that the accidents were inevitable ; or that 
they resulted in carelessness of the workpeople, which they could not 
prevent. ‘That being so, as you declare, why should the costs of 
the accidents, of widowhood and orphanage—the necessary conse- 
quences of your undertaking—be thrown upon others, to the augmen- 
tation of your profits?’ It was then complained that serious burthens 
were entailed upon parishes by the obligation to relieve the desti- 
tution, created by widowhood and orphanage, from mills erected 
there from which the ratepayers derived no benefit. The losses en- 
tailed by some five thousand fatal accidents yearly, arising in various 
employments, are now very considerable. These losses, to what- 
soever extent they are inevitable, and therefore the necessary cost of 
production, ought, we held, to be borne by the producers, who would 
thence charge it upon the consumers, who alone ought to bear 
it.! Why should the non-consumers in England, it may be asked, 





1 Some of the manufacturers have proposed that the inspectors, who they think 
ought to be appointed, to ensure compliance with any legislative regulation, should 
have power to inspect the factories, and direct what parts of the machinery should 
be fenced off ; and that after such directions had been complied with, the manu- 
facturer should be relieved from further responsibility. We concur in the proposi- 
tion for giving such power of inspection, but we do not concur in the proposal to 
relieve the manufacturer from responsibility. We apprehend that no inspector 
would be so fully conversant with all the uses of every variety of machinery, as to 
be acquainted with all the dangers which may be provided against. Excluding 
from consideration the cases of culpable temerity on the part of the adults, and 
assuming that the aid to be given, when accidents do occur, shall afford no bount) 
on carelessness, the cases which remain for provision are those of adults, which may 
be considered purely accidental. ‘Taking a case of this class, where mischief has 
occurred in the performance of the joint-business of the labourer and his employer, 
the question is, by which of these parties the pecuniary consequences of such mis- 
chief shall be sustained. We conceive that it may be stated, as a principle of 
jurisprudence, applicable to the cases arising from causes which ordinary prudence 
cannot avert, that responsibility should be concentrated, or as closely as possible 
apportioned, on those who have the best means of preventing the mischief. Unless 
we are to impose upon the workmen the obligation of perpetual care and the appre 
hension of danger, the nature of injuries inflicted are of themselves evidence that 
all the care that can be taken by individuals attending to their work is taken by 
them ; it is only the proprietor of the machinery who has the most effectual means 
of guarding against the dangers attendant on its use. If such an extent of pecuniar) 
responsibility for the accidents which are incidental to the use of the machines is 
imposed upon him, those consequences will be more likely to be taken into account, 
as by fencing off at the time of the erection of the machinery. The workmen are 
not prone to regard immediate dangers, still less dangers which are remote and con- 
tingent, and many of the accidents are of a nature apparently too uncertain to form 
data for insurance. It could be hardly expected that a workman on entering 4 
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bear the necessary cost of the production of coal and other com- 
modities, for the benefit of all the consumers abroad? I append the 
text of our conclusions:—As respects the accidents in coal mines, 
we had, on December 2, 1859, both a paper read at the Society, and 
an important discussion upon it, at a meeting at which I presided. 
The paper read was by Mr. Philip Holland, an inspector at the Home 
Office, appointed for carrying out the provisions of the Interment 
Acts. He was deeply moved to their consideration by having, in his 
service, to direct the interment of a number of the bodies, after the 
occurrence of one of the dreadful accidents. We had also at the 
discussion one of the inspectors of mines; and the large experience 
of Mr. Robert Hunt, of the Mining Department of Jermyn Street ; 
Mr. Headly, a mining inspector; Mr. Robert Rawlinson, and Mr. 
Webster, gentlemen of extensive experience and observation. I 
would refer to that able paper and to the discussion upon it, as pre- 
senting a mass of information and reasonings for consideration, such 
as could rarely be brought before any court of law, or, indeed, very 
rarely in any discussion in Parliament. The general conclusion then 
was in favour of charging the whole of the costs of accidents upon 
the mining employers, and leaving them to charge it. upon the con- 
sumers, for which it was then estimated that an additional penny per 
ton would suffice. More recently it was stated that the insurance 
charge would not be more than one halfpenny per ton. 

But were the accidents inevitable to the extent alleged? 
Beside the mills attended by the most frequent accidents, we found 
mills worked with the same machinery marked by the infrequency of 
accidents, and conducted for a series of years almost without any 
accidents whatsoever, and it is now very much so with mining indus- 
tries, and with shipping. From employers of the most successful mills 
we received accounts of the care they took in the selection of their 
children and also of their workpeople, and of their finding it worth 
while to be at the expense of training and educating them for their 
own service. It was from masters of this class that I received the 
most cordial support of the measure of compulsory education on the 
half-school-time principle. 

It will not do, however, to base legislation on beneficence, or on 
the heroic virtues, and the great problem is to unite interest with 
duty. It will be well to exemplify the operation of this union, and 
the baleful effects of weakening it by full insurance, such as is in 
agitation. One example may be cited in the contrast afforded by 
the royal marine, in which order, discipline, and position stand very 
much in the place of the money interest, in alliance with duty, as it 


manufactory should object that any portion of the machinery is dangerous, and that 
it ought to be boxed off. But the proprietor of the machine is necessarily the per- 
son who can best foresee all the consequences incidental to its use, and can best 
guard against them. By throwing upon him a portion of the pecuniary responsi- 
pred - those mischiefs, we combine interest with duty, and add to the efficiency 
of both, 
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is in the self-insured ships of the mercantile marine. Indeed, the 
interest in position and command may be regarded as a money interest. 
Let the ‘accidents’ and losses in the insured mercantile marine be 
compared with those in the royal marine ; the proportion is less than 
denoted by the comparative death-rates, which are about six per 
thousand, as against eighteen per thousand in the insured mercantile 
marine; I say the insured ships, because the larger self-insured 
great lines of the mercantile marine equal, if they do not exceed, in 
safety from accidents, the royal marine; as, for example, the great 
Cunard line, which in thirty years of navigation through icebergs, 
and the fogs of Newfoundland has never lost a ship or a passenger. 
Full insurance weakens the motives to care in the selection of com- 
mands and of men. In an address I gave in 1865, as President of 
the Economic Section of the Social Science Congress at Sheffield and 
elsewhere, I have adduced evidence showing the baleful effects of full 
insurance, in removing the interest in securing the best conditions of 
security, and often in generating adverse interests in the preservation 
of life; and indeed that it may be justly declared that full unguarded 
insurance is the mother of murder, of shipwreck, and of fire.2 It may 
be said justly that in the larger undertakings there is already an in- 
terest in preventing accidents by the losses they incur from them ; yes, 
but not enough. In theinstance of the railways there is but little and 
weak and indirect responsibility over directorates ; and the losses in- 
curred are distributed over the great mass of the shareholders, who 
are uninformed, and practically helpless. The coroner’s inquest is an 
utterly inefficient instrument for enforcing responsibility, the coroner 
and the jury being unqualified to examine, and whose investigations 
in three-fourths of the cases end in nothing, or in the blind verdict 
of accidental death. Compare this procedure with that of a court- 
martial by superior officers over the commander of a lost vessel! I 
should be strongly opposed to the measure of Prince Bismarck, of 
Governmental insurance for the consequences of accidents, as having 
the detrimental effects of full insurance in this country, in weakening 
the personal responsibility of employers and managers of works. In 
France, where the effects of insurance in diminishing security are the 
best understood, similar apprehensions are entertained. In Prussia, 
however, I expect that the general tendency of the measure will be 
mitigated by the executive administration, which is very efficient, and 
that this will be especially so. 

The most complete example of the union of interest with duty, 
where it can be obtained for ensuring personal safety, was presented 
in our transport service. 


? By full unguarded insurance is meant that which covers all casualties (not dis- 
covered to be wilful), whether preventible or not; as contrasted with the guarded 
insurance (hereafter noticed) against boiler explosions, which examines the engine 
and sees to its working from time to time by an expert; or the new assurance of 
houses against sanitary defaults, which sends an expert to see to the efficiency of 
the drainage, and other sanitary appliances, and to their working from time to time. 
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At the commencement of the transport system for Australia, it 
was conducted much on the principle involved in the judicial deci- 
sions; the sailors were left to the exercise of such discretion as to 
the conduct of the enterprise as they might have, and the shippers 
were paid per head on the number of persons embarked; and, 
at that time, with neglects and overcrowding, there were fearful 
outbursts of epidemics, and in some of the first voyages as many 
as one-third of the passengers were thrown overboard on the way. 
By a simple and happy change of the terms of the contract, from 
payment per head on the number embarked, to payment per head 
on the number landed alive, the results were entire freedom from 
epidemics, and of states of health, such as were not enjoyed by the 
same classes on shore. We adhered in poor-law administration to 
this principle in the removal of pauper emigrants, and found it admir- 
ably self-working, of which illustrations are given at length in our 
report on quarantines, 1849. Iam informed that it is now employed 
in the transport of coolies, with the most exemplary results. It may 
be submitted that the principles of this contract might be most ad- 
vantageously adopted for the national transit of passengers by rail 
or otherwise. Its trial may also be commended for application as a 
legal contract of service for the passage of workmen through the 
places and conditions of work into which they are taken annually, 
with as little power of altering the conditions in which they are 
placed as has the individual passenger by sea. In the case of railway 
transit, the insurance charges now paid separately might be added 
to the fares, and taken by the contracting companies, and, being 
given to the companies, would augment their interests in applying 
them for prevention. The effect to be attained by the adherence to 
this principle, and of the concentration of responsibility where there 
is the best means and interest in prevention—is that whether a 
workman enters a mine, or a manufactory, or into the service of a 
railway company, or a passenger embarks on a voyage, at sea, or on 
a railway, he shall have a complete consciousness that all which can 
be done has been done for his personal safety, and that he has only 
to give obedience to command and care for his own conduct. 

Lord Justice Bramwell apprehends that the effect of augment- 
ing the liabilities of the employer for accidents must be to reduce 
wages. I submit an example showing that the apprehension is 
entirely unfounded, and that the tendency of the augmentation of 
the employers’ liabilities is to advance wages, and materially to 
improve the condition of the wage-classes, with the general result of 
increased profits to the producers and reduced cost to the consumers. 

In the course of some inquiries as to the condition of the wage- 
classes at Nottingham, I learned that common lace machines, costing 
some twenty or forty pounds each, and worked bymen at twelve or four- 
teen shillings a week, had been superseded by alarge machine, doing the 
work of many of them—a ‘ Jacquard machine, which cost upwards of 
sixteen hundred pounds, and was worked by a man at thirty shillings 
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a week wages. I asked the manufacturer of lace whether this large 
machine might not be worked at the common lower wages by any of 
the workers of the old machine, who were now unemployed, and were 
applying for poor relief? ‘ Yes, it might, was the answer, ‘ but the 
capital invested in the new machinery was very large, and if from 
drunkenness or misconduct anything happened to the machine, the 
consequence would be very serious.’ Instead of taking any man out 
from the streets, as might be done with the low-priced machine, he 
(the employer) found it necessary to go abroad and look out for one 
of a better condition, and to go and inquire as to his moral character, 
his sobriety and trustworthiness; and for one of such condition 
higher wages must be given. If the employer could not find a pro- 
perly qualified worker of his machine, or were remiss, and took a 
lower-waged man, and took the risks consequent on doing so, he 
would augment any risks that there might be to other men engaged 
in his works without their being aware of them. If to the existing 
liabilities from accidents to the machine were added the additional 
liabilities now proposed by the Government measure, of compensation 
for any accidents to the worker, it would be worth while to augment 
the existing wages, which would, nevertheless, add to the present 
economy of production, as compared with the inferior and low-waged 
machinery superseded. If, however, full insurance came in to relieve 
the employer of the consequences of accidents to the machine, he 
would content himself with an inferior order of workmen at lower 
wages. 

I submit an illustrative example showing that in the great depart- 
ment of coal mining, the motives to improvement, in wages and 
economy, need strengthening by the augmentation of those liabilities, 
against which so loud an outcry, as against absolute ruin, has been 
raised by the coal owners in Parliament. 

A coal-cutting machine has been invented, by which one man 
and a boy will do better and more safely the work of twenty colliers, 
that is to say (at present) in thick seams. I some time ago asked a 
friend, a large colliery owner, whether he knew of the machine, and 
doubted that it would do the work. He did know of it, and did not 
doubt it would work, but they got on as they did, and the change 
was troublesome. Recently I asked him whether they, the coal 
owners there, were not yet sufliciently pressed to have recourse to 
the machine. ‘No, I do not think we are,’ was the answer. ‘I 
dare say that the Yankees, with whom labour is more scarce and 
dearer, will use it first, and then we shall follow them.’ Here it is! 
Hence the liability to make good the injuries and waste now cast 
upon others will add to the requisite pressure, and stimulate action 
for the improvement of machinery and the condition of the working 
population. I might, at considerable extent, adduce the experience 
in Lancashire, that, as a rule, no material improvement is introduced 
in working except under the pressure of ‘ threadbare profits ;’ that 
the pressure of manufacturing distress has stimulated the adoption 
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of labour-saving processes and labour-saving machinery, and putting 
more and more of capital or machinery under the same hands, at 
increased wages, attended by reduced costs of production, by extended 
consumption at reduced prices, and restored and augmented profits 
of capital. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth was wont to have each of his planing 
machines worked by a single man at 18s. a week wages. Sir Joseph 
found that he could make one man see to the working of two ma- 
chines ; but that man must be of a better sort to incur responsibility, 
and must have at least 248. a week. Sir Joseph tells me he cannot 
afford to have his machines worked with the poorer labour. He 
cannot afford it! And so with others. The old shoemaker in his 
stall makes one pair of shoes in a day; but the new American ma- 
chines, costing several thousand pounds, which are setting Northamp- 
ton and other places to work, will, it is stated, make a pair of shoes 
in half-an-hour, The manufacturers told me that it paid them the 
best to work those machines with 6s. a day labour. 

My friend, the late Sir William Fairbairn, started in Lancashire 
an association of the manufacturers using steam-power, for ensuring 
a periodical inspection of their boilers and engines by an expert; in 
fact, a competent inspector appointed by themselves. This inspec- 
tion, maintained at their own expense, has done a good deal of good, 
and reduced the accidents from unskilled management. It will, at 
the same time, have demonstrated the economy of more skilled 
management, and raised the demand for it. Any addition to the 
liability for the losses from accidents will add to the motives for 
collective action, for economy, that must, for the reasons I have 
already stated, really be of ultimate advantage to themselves. 

A farmer, bent on the adoption of steam-power, is wont to ask 
the engine-maker whether he cannot send with the engine a man to 
work it, as there are not any on the farm fit for the task. What 
wages are you prepared to give? he is asked. My wages are twelve 
(or it may be fourteen) shillings a week. Those wages will not do, 
he is told, for one to be entrusted with such an engine, without the 
risk of its blowing up or a double consumption of coal. Engines 
are not trusted out on hire without competent men to work them, 
and the farmer is made to pay perhaps double wages. If engines 
did not blow up, the farmer would be content to go on with the 
lower-conditioned labour. If to the direct losses, from the lower- 
priced labour, be now added the liability to make good the loss from 
the injury of other workers on the farm, it will add to the motives 
for a selection at yet higher wages, without any eventual reduction of 
the economy of production. In the present condition of agriculture, 
and of the labour market, there is an increasing demand for the use 
of labour-saving machines, but with it an increasing complaint of the 
difficulty of finding hands competent to work them—a difficulty 
which will create amongst agriculturists a salutary motive for the 
introduction of special secondary art and science education. 
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At length a great steam ‘ navvy’ has been invented, and success- 
fully introduced. It costs—I forget how much—a very large sum of 
several thousand pounds, and, with six or seven men, does the work of 
fifty navvies, in large cuttings. Those six men must, for the safe 
working of that machine, be of higher mental calibre than the 
common navvy; and if, to the liability of loss from injury to the 
machine which the employer now loses, be added further liability of 
loss from any injury to the workers, it will serve in this case, as in 
the other, to stimulate the search for a higher class of workers for 
the machine; and yet, with the increased wages there will be a large 
economy on the liabilities incurred by the public, if not by the con- 
sumers, from all the rude workers superseded. 

Now, there comes forth, under similar economical conditions, a 
digging machine, which I have not seen, but I am told, on good 
authority, digs an acre of land six inches deep in about an hour, at a 
cost of about six shillings. 

The reduction of liability for accidents will retard such progress ; 
but liability will advance it. Man, I have shown in one of my 
economical essays, is the best considered and the best treated, when 
he is considered in his economical condition us an investment of 
capital. When the investment in the man is added to the investment 
in the machine he works, the investment must be regarded in its 
total amount, and treated with augmented care. What sort of leader- 
ship of the wage-classes is that which represents capital, his greatest 
friend, as his greatest enemy? About a quarter of a century ago 
the investment of capital in a cotton mill was about 1ool. per head. 
It is now stated to be about 200l., it has doubled. But wages have 
doubled too within the same period. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury, the cost of spinning a pound of yarn (No. 40’s) was a shilling ; 
and the wages divided among the workers—men, women, and chil- 
dren—did not average more than 4s. 6d. per head, or 148. per week 
per family of three, the cost of a four-pound loaf being then 1s. 6d. 
Recently the cost of spinning a pound of the same quality of yarn 
was three-halfpence per pound; but the wages had advanced to 40s. 
per week, and a strike took place against its reduction to a rate 
which gave 38s. per week per family. In 1818 the cost of the then 
usual make of printing cloth was worth about 4s. a pound; it is now 
worth 1s. 2d. The wages in 1868 were about 8s. 6d. per head. 
Three years ago they were about 16s. 9d. per head. Owing to the 
great reduction in wages they are now about 15s., but with a strong 
tendency to rise.> It may be noted, by the way, as characteristic of 


* In the United States the progress in wages, with the progress of the investment 
of capital, and the progress of the reduction of the price of production, is similar to 
that in England. Ina paper by Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
he shows that from 1860 to 1878 the number of operatives per thousand of spindles 
decreased 43 per cent. The cost of manufacturing, i.e. preparing, carding, spinning, 
decreased 25 per cent. The earnings of the female workers increased 25 per cent. 
In other branches of work the progress had been still greater, particularly in men’s 
wages. ‘One operative working sixty hours per week in 1880 turns off twice 
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a common error in political economy that whilst all this progress has 
been made, population which should have been diminished has been 
largely increased, 

At the same time the profits of capital have largely diminished. 
At the present time it is being driven to subsist on very small profits, 
and the quickened turn over of large capital. Of late a poor pinched 
and distressed capitalist could only get for the loan of a thou- 
sand pounds of his capital (accumulated labour) for one day one 
shilling, or a third of the improved day’s wages of a spinner. 

It will be seen then that as rule, all insurance charges given to 
others than to the employers of numerous workmen are pernicious, 
as reducing the employer’s motives and means to prevention. Thus, 
as to the railways, should not the companies add to their fares, if 
addition be really necessary, the amount of the charge for risks now 
paid by passengers to insurance companies? In making such pay- 
ments to independent insurance companies, we are giving money to 
those who have neither the motives nor the means of prevention, and 
keeping it from those who have. In giving the extra payment to the 
companies, we are giving it to those who may apply the money as part 
of the means in paying extra for more skilled and trustworthy service, 
and who will be rewarded by success. Moreover, by this course, mul- 
titudinous private transactions and troubles are superseded by one 
general and effective arrangement. In charging the costs of accident 
upon employers, and thence upon the community of the consumers, 
experience shows, as in the case of the great self-insured lines of 
steamers, we tend to steady and improve their returns upon the 
capital invested. The outcries against self-insurance are generally 
the outcries of lazy and incompetent directorates. The commercial 
effect of responsibility, or of making duty concident with duty, has 
been sustained in the history of insurance against fire in the cotton 
mills of the United States. Under full insurance, and the reduction 
of the motives to care, those mills were not made fire-proof, and so 
many were burned that the insurance premiums became ‘ an intoler- 
able charge upon the employers.’ The best mills then formed a 
mutual insurance fund—practically, a self-insurance fund—but no 
mill was admitted which had not adopted the best known means of 
preventing and extinguishing fires. All was put under the charge of 
competent inspectors, and the result has been that most efficient 
plans of safety have been universally adopted, far superior to any we 
have in this country, and the losses from fire and the costs of 
insurance have been minimised. Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and there has been little invention, or adoption of invention, in the 
manufacturing districts, in the cotton manufactures, except under 





the number of yards of standard sheeting that one operative could produce in 1840, 
working seventy-two hours per week. ‘The one operative of to-day receives very 
nearly as much as two did in 1840, and actually more than two did then, counting 
hour for hour, while each dollar of the wages of 1880 will buy more comfort and 
luxury than each dollar of 1840.’ 
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the pressure of necessity, from ‘threadbare profits, to reduce the 
cost of production, to stimulate consumption, or to meet competition. 
This has usually been done by advancing more and more of capital, 
and putting more and more of machinery under one hand; and re- 
quiring higher skill and intelligence, with the result of higher wages, 
as in the instances already cited. 

Of the measures of amendment adopted by our Factory Commis- 
sion, which [ embodied in a bill, we got acceptance of the principle 
of the half-time school provision ; but without the securities requisite 
for the quality of the school teaching, in qualified teachers in graded 
schools, which experience shows will yet have to be adopted. We 
held that the notion of a self-working law against apathy or antipathy, 
was futile, and we obtained a sanction for the appointment of inspec- 
tors to see to the execution of the law—the first time when special 
governmental inspection for the performance of such a service was 
instituted. This example was afterwards followed by the appointment 
of local inspectors of poor-law administration, of mines and prisons, 
and lately of schools. We did not obtain the requisite securities, how- 
ever, for the qualifications of the factory inspectorships, which I always 
considered ought to be regarded as a sanitary service for the protection 
of the health and strength of the rising population, as I have no 
doubt it will eventually be found requisite. The opposition of the 
employers was too strong, and we failed in getting them charged with 
the full responsibility of accidents. Before a Select Committee, 
appointed in 1846 to inquire into the condition of railways and public 
works, I adduced evidence on the excessive injuries done to the 
navvies and labourers engaged in the construction of railways, and on 
the good working in France of the principle we had propounded, 
which that committee adopted. [afterwards induced the Lord Chan- 
cellor Campbell to take up the subject, and bring forward a measure 
for the enforcement’ of the principle ; but he was led to adopt, as a 
compromise, the condition that the employers should only be made 
liable for the costs of proved culpable negligence. Little is gained 
by them by this exception, at least by most of the railway companies, 
inasmuch as default of one sort or other is probable in the great 
majority of cases, in all of which they are saddled with defensive 
costs, and it would be comparatively inexpensive for them to take the 
whole as primd facie inevitable, and to accept the onus of having to 
make good any exception. A number of cotton manufacturers found 
out that our measure as originally proposed would have been the 
best for them. 

Cuilibet in arte suit credendum est; experience shows that the 
reverse of this is true of directorates, in Parliament, or rather, the 
new in practice is not their art, but it is opposed to it and strange 
to them ; scarcely any set of men are less to be trusted as to their 
own eventual interests, from their want of the light of political 
economy. Thus the railway directorates declared emphatically to 
the Government that the fare of a penny per mile for parliamentary 
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or third-class passengers would be absolute ruin to them. Through- 
out the system the third-class passengers are now largely prepon- 
derant, in an increasing profit. The directorates of the great 
metropolitan gas companies appealed in despair against some regu- 
lations which would reduce their charges from twelve shillings to 
four shillings per thousand cubic feet of gas, which they declared, as 
they sincerely believed, would be ruinous to them. Their profits 
were never so high as at present, and some of them are reducing 
their charges to less than four shillings, anticipating an increased 
profit from an extending consumption at yet lower prices than those 
declared ruinous. The directorates of the great metropolitan water 
companies declared to the Government that no reduction could 
be made in their cost of administration, that indeed the costs would 
be rather extended by an administration on a public footing. It has 
been shown before committee that the reduction obtainable from 
unity on a public footing would be considerable, sufficient if capi- 
talised to pay, after compensations, for the chief improvements re- 
quired. The directors of the telegraph companies declared that the Go- 
vernment expenses of management must be largely in excess of theirs, 
and that the number of messages would not be materially increased by 
the proposed uniform shilling rate. The expenses of the Government 
management are much less than that of the companies, and tlie messages 
have increased fourfold. The recent declarations of employers in the 
House of Commons as to the ruinous tendency of full liability have 
much of the value of those of the directorates in the instances 
cited. 

The question of Lord Justice Bramwell as to What good the new 
law will do? will have received much of its answer in what has been 
hereinbefore stated. I may answer confidently as to the essential 
principles of legislation, without being confident as to the adminis- 
tration of possible halting incomplete measures for their application. 

But it may fairly be estimated that the effect of the efficient 
administration of a complete measure would be to bring up the 
management of all mining and manufacturing and railway adminis- 
trations to the level of the few, in which good care is already taken of 
the workpeople, and that more than half of the yearly destruction of 
five thousand lives would be prevented. The mining regulations, im- 
perfect as they may be, enforced by the service of inspectors, so far as 
they have yet gone, have been attended by important reductions. In 
the decade ending in 1861 the death-rate was 13°0; in the next 
decade it was 10°9; and in the five years ending in 1875 it was 8°7. 
The deaths from explosions, when compared with deaths from other 
casualties, has diminished from 24 to 17°8 within the last quarter of a 
century, and the deaths from accidents in getting out coal, from all 
causes, have within that period been reduced by nearly one-half. 

With the increased motives of full liability, the progress will be 
accelerated. The wage-classes may be well advised, that in allowing 
themselves to be contracted out of the employers’ direct liability, 
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they are contracting themselves out of the most efficient means and 
motives for their personal security. 

The cases of the employers of single labourers have been used by 
Lord Justice Bramwell and others as the foundation of their objec- 
tions to the extension of the employers’ liability. I have been 
inclined to consider whether some exception might not be made in 
their favour, inasmuch as the purview of the law we proposed was 
for charging responsibilities on those who had the best: means of pre- 
vention, namely, the larger employers, manufacturers who have the 
means of enforcing precautionary regulations and making preventive 
adaptations of the works, and also capital for sustaining responsi- 
bilities which the small employer of single servants has not. But 
according to the accounts of the general working of the law under 
the Code Napoléon in its entirety, and without any such exception, 
it suffices as an answer to the hypothetical objections made to the 
proposed law by Lord Justice Bramwell and others, and tends to show 
that all exceptions operate only as bounties on the employment of 
ignorant and dangerous service, and waste, at the expense of the 
public, and to the obstruction of labour-saving improvements in 
manufactures. 

The effect of the ordinary judicial procedure is, for the sake of 
despatch, to narrow the issues to the smallest compass, and to exclude 
the consideration of consequences that are often immediate, as well 
as those that are remote, and those that are collateral. The effect 
from this cause of the judicial and magisterial decisions in poor-law 
administrations was found to be so detrimental to principle, that we 
found it necessary to restrict their jurisdictions as much as possible, 
and to extend that of the better instructed central authority, which 
experience has largely justified. Hence it has been agreed by jurists, 
that the judicial authority requires guidance, by instruction and 
support, as well as restraint. Bentham displayed prominently the 
evils of ‘judge-made law,’ and provided, in his codification, for 
instructional matter, exemplificative, ‘raciocinitive,’ as well as the 
simply enactive: that which might be the judge-made law of Lord 
Justice Bramwell, and also that of his American confrére, might be 
very sound on what alone they had before them ; and merely enactive 
provisions with which to work, without any of the masses of facts 
elicited by the long investigations of commissions of inquiry, may be 
submitted, as exemplifying the evils attendant on such defective legis- 
lation. Here it would sustain more than two or three thousand 
preventible deaths annually, obstruct the progress of mechanical arts, 
and improvement of the wages and conditions of the workers, and 
sustain prices to the consumers. 

Epwin Ciapwick. 





Tae Fimst Act. 


N the 8th of the past month the curtain fell upon the first act 
of the second session of the Parliament of 1880, and the in- 
terval, not a very long one, between then and the 25th has 
been made ample use of by the critics. No one can accuse the 
Government or the Parliament of laziness or indifference to the 
state of public business. Never did Parliament work harder. Com- 
mencing its labours as it did on the 6th of January and continuing 
them without intermission till the 8th of the past month, it con- 
sumed more hours in real legislative toil than has ever been done by 
any previous Parliament in the same period of time. Yet the result 
as far as constructive legislation goes is not very much, and certainly 
not very satisfactory. The only two Bills of importance which with 
all this industry have been added to the statute book, are the Irish Pro- 
perty Protection and the Arms Acts, and of both of them it may be 
said with truth, that no one regrets their existence more than the 
Ministry who proposed and passed them. Necessity alone justified 
them; and in thinking that this necessity existed, we believe the 
Government were in accord with the opinions held by a very large 
majority of the nation. Meagre and unsatisfactory, however, as the 
completed legislative programme is, the three months which have just 
passed will ever be memorable in Parliamentary history. Not to men- 
tion the two measures which were introduced at their close—the Irish 
Land Bill and the Bankruptcy Bill—both measures calculated to 
have enormous influence on the future interests of a vast portion of 
the community—they will be famous for the fact that during them 
the party in power dealt successfully with a difficulty which at one 
time threatened to destroy Parliamentary government, and also in 
their Foreign, Indian, and Colenial policy, reverted to those 
principles which guided the course of the nation till the so-called 
reaction of 1874 placed the late Ministry in power. With regard 
to Obstruction, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the evils its 
even temporary success might have engendered ; and had it succeeded 
in preventing the passing of the two Acts which this session called it 
into play up to the present time, its success would have been more 
than temporary. It is quite true that the Irish party are not en- 
tirely responsible for its existence. Ifits genesis were accurately 
traced, it might be said that it was invented by some not unimportant 
members of the Conservative, and favoured for a time by some 
equally not unimportant members of the Liberal, party; and that 
having thus been called into existence and nurtured, it was reduced 
to a science by those members of the Irish party who follow the lead 
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of Mr. Parnell. Its original object was delay, and there are circum- 
stances under which such means for securing delay may be justifiable. 
But with the Irish the object was not merely delay. It was to 
bring Parliamentary government entirely to a standstill until 
certain impossible demands had been conceded; and it is to their 
credit that they made no secret of their designs, but boldly and 
openly avowed them. The late Government made various attempts 
to cope with the difficulty; but, rightly or wrongly, there has 
always been a lingering suspicion that they were not very much 
in earnest in their endeavours. The fact that Obstruction prevented 
Reform could not be very displeasing to a large portion of the Con- 
servative party. Reform to them is frequently only another name 
for confiscation, and upon any remedial measures tending to ame- 
liorate the condition of large classes of their countrymen they are apt 
to look with suspicion as tending also to diminish the power of the 
class to which they themselves specially belong. Had they their 
own way it is probable they would prefer to go back a little rather 
than forward ; and the fact that the obstructive tactics of the Irish 
party prevented the passing of a number of Bills the advantages of 
which were to them at least doubtful, was not likely to be a 
source of serious annoyance. With the Liberals, especially as led 
by the present Prime Minister, the matter is far otherwise. Reform 
of grave and serious evils was one of the chief objects of their being 
called into power, and for legislation to come to a standstill would 
be to deprive them of the main reason of their existence as a party. 
It would entirely cut the ground from under their feet, independently 
of the damage it would do to the country at large. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to scotch it in the first instance to prepare the way 
for promised reforms; and though the struggle was hard, and the 
fight in its defence pertinacious to a degree, it is satisfactory to 
know that for the time, at least, the Government have come off com- 
pletely successful, and not only has the block in their way been 
removed, but the authority and dignity of Parliament have been 
effectually vindicated. To do this was no light task, and the great- 
ness of the effort and its success will, we believe, be long remembered 
in connection with the present Parliament when many other matters 
regarding it are forgotten. To the Premier and to the Speaker the 
credit of this success is mainly due, though it is doubtful whether 
it would have come as quickly as it did had it not been for the lack 
of generalship on the part of Mr. Parnell and his lieutenants. Both 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Brand displayed great tact and forbearance 
combined with great firmness and determination; while the Irish leaders 
showed temper and petulance, and in the end a want of resource, 
and their final collapse had about it an air far more ludicrous than 
heroic. It is not often that Speakers of the House of Commons have 
an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, and when they have 
had, they have not always availed themselves of it with advantage. 
Of Mr. Brand it may be said with truth that it has been his lot 
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to be Speaker under most difficult and trying circumstances, and that 
he has proved himself equal to the occasion. He has sustained the 
dignity of the Chair, and with it of the House, when that dignity 
was in serious peril of being lowered, and in doing so has shown that 
he possesses some of the leading characteristics of a strong mind. 
His complete self-command, his courteous urbanity, his strict im- 
partiality, and his prompt aptitude when suddenly called upon to 
act or give an opinion, have been conspicuous ; and though he has had 
to play so important a part in the invidious task of putting down 
Obstruction, we believe that he has not made a single enemy in doing 
so. His name is sure to receive conspicuous and honourable notice 
in the Parliamentary history of the century. Whether Obstruction 
itself is dead and buried for ever, remains to be seen. Many have 
doubts whether the so-called system of urgency will prevent chronic 
Obstruction; but this, at least, is certain, that the House is now 
known to possess a latent power which, if called into play and 
properly managed, is capable of dealing with the most formidable 
kind of Obstruction. It is only to be hoped that an occasion for its 
exercise again may be long deferred. 

With regard to the foreign policy of the Government, it is im- 
possible to speak in approval of it without reflecting more or less 
severely upon that of their predecessors in office with which is so 
closely connected the name of a statesman whose personal loss we 
all deplore alike. When the life of Lord Beaconsfield is known fully, 
we believe it will be found that during his tenure of office from 1874 
to 1880, he left much more to his subordinates than is generally sup- 
posed, and that in the Indian and colonial policy of that period he 
trusted almost entirely to the guidance of the Secretaries of State 
immediately responsible, while the foreign policy was more peculiarly 
his own, especially after the retirement of Lord Derby, though he 
left many of the details of carrying it out to the judgment and 
management of Lord Derby’s successor. Of that foreign policy as a 
whole we never approved, and a great part of it we consider was 
based upon principles essentially false. For a time, we are aware, it 
had a fascination for what appeared to be, and for what perhaps 
was, the majority of the nation, and even now it is considered by 
Conservative partisans as the strong point of the late Govern- 
ment. The same partisans are never weary of making merry with 
the foreign policy of the present Government. To them it appears 
to afford more amusement than sorrow to see the prestige (as they 
call it) of England lowered by the conduct of the Liberal Ministry, 
and to watch their earnest but impotent efforts to settle the 
conflicting interests of Turkey and Greece without having recourse 
to war and bloodshed. Not so, fortunately, to the nation at large. 
They, we believe, fully understand the drift of the two policies. No 
doubt there was much that was showy, much that was fantastic, and 
much that attracted the attention of Europe in the late policy ; 
whereas the present is far more modest and sober in its pretensions, 
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but at the same time more substantial and business-like, and so far 
more adapted to produce solid advantages to this country and to Europe. 
The vice of the foreign as well as of the Indian and colonial policy of the 
late Government was its aim to acquire fresh territory, and the vice was 
enhanced by the meansadopted for its gratification—means at once secret 
and entirely alien to English methods ofaction. Up to 1878 it was the 
general opinion abroad that England did not desire fresh acquisitions 
of territory in Europe. It was known that Egypt had been offered 
to us more than once as a tempting bait to join in schemes of par- 
tition, and that we had steadily resisted the temptation. The cession 
of the Ionian Islands to Greece of our own free will confirmed the 
view, our character for disinterestedness was acknowledged, and 
we had come to be trusted by the nationalities of Europe as no other 
nation was. This favourable belief in us was rudely dispelled by our 
acquisition of Cyprus, and the disillusionment was completed by 
the secret and un-English manner in which the acquisition was made. 
One of the evil results of this policy is seen in the French designs 
upon Tunis. As a nation we cannot watch these designs with indif- 
ference. Yet it seems difficult for us, with any regard to consistency, 
to raise any objection to them. We have filched in the Mediter- 
ranean, and why should not our neighbours? There can be no moral 
harm, for they are only following our example; and as for danger to 
us, with our present possessions there can be no ground for it. This 
appears to be Lord Salisbury’s view, and the disclosure of it seems to 
be producing mixed feelings at Paris and Rome. His explanations 
of it may be looked forward to with interest in the House of Lords; 
but, for ourselves, we are well content to think that the present 
Government are doing their best to lessen the evils of the policy of 
their predecessors, and to revert to the old and what, in the truest 
sense of the term, is the Conservative policy of this country. The 
true policy of an empire like England is not to extend her territories 
and her responsibilities, but to devote all her energies to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the territories she already possesses, and so 
meet her present responsibilities; and it is because the foreign policy 
of the present Ministry is founded on this latter principle that it 
deserves support, and will in the end be successful. It is too soon 
even yet to speak of the final results of this policy as applied to 
Turkey and Greece ; but considering the difficulties left untouched, 
if not partly created, by the Treaty of Berlin, and the vacillating 
dealing with those difficulties by the late Foreign Secretary, the 
Government may so far be congratulated not only on the aims but 
upon the success of their endeavours. 

So also with their Indian policy. The Candahar debate in the 
House of Commons was instructive in more ways than one. In the 
House of Lords it is generally admitted by impartial observers that 
the most comprehensive and statesmanlike speech was that delivered 
by Lord Derby, and it was amusing in the Commons to see how one 
Opposition speaker after another fastened with eagerness upon that 
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portion of the speech which offered to throw a veil over the past, 
and only to consider the present condition of the Afghan question. 
It is easy to understand why both Lords Salisbury and Lytton may 
wish the past to be forgotten, and to keep the attention of the nation 
riveted on the present. The difficulties of the present situation are 
apparent, and a Liberal Government has to extricate the nation from 
them. No doubt the reputation of the late Secretary of State and 
the late Governor-General of India would gain were the circum- 
stances under which we got entangled in those difficulties forgotten. 
At the same time it seems ungenerous, to say the least of it, to find 
that the harshest and most uncompromising critics of the conduct 
of the Government in their Indian difficulties should be the two states- 
men who more than anyone else are responsible for their creation. 
Yet soit is. The Indian policy propounded by Lord Salisbury in 1875 
and carried out by Lord Lytton during his viceroyalty was as much a 
new policy as was the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfieldin 1878. It 
was a new departure, or, to use an American phrase known to Lord 
Salisbury, a ‘sharp curve,’ from the policy that had been in vogue 
with our Indian rulers for a period of over forty years, and we doubt 
much whether the merits of the Candahar question can be properly ap- 
preciated without bearing this in mind. From the year 1842, when 
Lord Ellenborough issued his famous proclamation, and declared 
that ‘to force a sovereign upon a reluctant people would be as in- 
consistent with the policy as it was with the principle of the British 
Government,’ to the year 1875, when Lord Salisbury took office, the 
policy of this country with regard to Afghanistan had been con- 
sistently the same as that expressed in the treaty made by Sir John 
Lawrence with Dost Mahomed in 1855, viz. ‘ for the Indian Govern- 
ment to respect the territories of the Ameer, and never to interfere 
therein, and for the Ameer to be the ‘friend of the friends and 
the enemy of the enemies of England.’ This was the policy of 
Lords Canning, Lawrence, Mayo, and Northbrook. To be sure, at- 
tempts to modify it in some degree had been made at Umballa in 
1869 and at Simla in 1873; but upon finding the great reluctance 
on the part of the Ameer to any change, Lords Mayo and North- 
brook had both yielded and adhered to the letter as well as to the 
spirit of the treaty of 1855. The proposal to reverse this policy 
was not suggested till November 1875, when Lord Salisbury, in an 
ill-starred moment, thought he could improve with advantage upon 
the policy of his illustrious predecessors. As with his foreign, so with 
his Indian policy, his aims were bad, and his mode of attaining them 
worse. We could wish that the following passage from his despatch 
of November 1875, with Lord Northbrook’s reply, dated January 
28, 1876, had received more attention in the debate than they 
did. Having suggested that the relations formerly subsisting be- 
tween the Ameer and the Indian Government were unsatisfactory, 
and having urged that they be placed on a new and, to his thinking, 
more satisfactory footing, he continues: ‘The first. step in estab- 
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lishing our relations with the Ameer upon a more satisfactory footing 
will be to induce him to receive a temporary embassy in his capital. 
It need not be publicly connected with the establishment of a per- 
manent mission within his dominions. There would be many ad- 
vantages in ostensibly directing it to some object of smaller political 
interest, which it will not be difficult for your Excellency to find, 
or, if need be, to create. I have, therefore, to instruct you, on behalf 
of her Majesty’s Government, without any delay that you can 
reasonably avoid, to find some occasion for sending a mission to Cabul, 
and press the reception of this mission very earnestly upon the 
Ameer.’ 

To this Lord Northbrook replies: ‘The result of our delibera- 
tions is that we are convinced that ifa mission is to be sent to Cabul, 
the most advisable course would be to state frankly and fully to the 
Ameer the real purpose of the mission, and to invite him to enter 
cordially into those closer relations with the British Government which 
the mission is to endeavour to establish. The Ameer and his ad- 
visers are shrewd enough to understand that only matters of grave 
political importance could induce us to send a mission to his High- 
ness’ Court. We are convinced that a patient adherence to the 
policy adopted towards Afghanistan by Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence, 
and Lord Mayo, which it has been our earnest endeavour to maintain, 
presents the greatest promise of the eventual establishment of our 
relations with the Ameer on a satisfactory footing; and we deprecate, 
as involving serious danger to the peace of Afghanistan and to the 
interests of the British Empire in India, the execution under present 
circumstances of the instructions contained in your Lordship’s 
despatch.’ 

After reading the above extracts, it is impossible to say that Lord 
Salisbury entered upon his new Afghan policy without being fore- 
warned. In the recent debate great stress was laid upon the opinion 
of the present Indian Council and the present Viceroy. The Indian 
despatch from which we have quoted was signed by Lord Northbrook 
and all the members of the then Council, yet Lord Salisbury passed 
it by unheeded. Lord Northbrook retired, and Lord Lytton took 
his place and tried to carry out to the letter the newly hatched plans 
of the recently made Secretary of State. How he pressed an envoy 
upon the Ameer; how the Ameer hesitated ; how he sent his Prime 
Minister, Noor Mahomed, to meet Sir Lewis Pelly; how Noor Ma- 
homed died before any negotiations were completed ; how the Ameer 
when sorely pressed was showing signs of yielding to the demand of 
the new Viceroy, as the latter admits he well knew, when to his 
astonishment the native agent was summarily recalled from Cabul; 
how immediately after this the Ameer threw himself into the arms 
of General Kauffmann, received a Russian mission, and rejected an 
English one; and how his territory was subsequently invaded and a 
treaty made, Cavagnari murdered, and a renewed invasion rendered 
necessary, are now matters of history, and amidst their complicated 
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details we are apt to forget the origin and cause of the present 
difficulties. More clearly than most streams can be traced to their 
source can all these evils be traced to the wrong-headedness of Lord 
Salisbury, and yet, in the recent debates, he has been the most eager 
to help Lord Lytton in the welcome task of pelting the present 
Government with stones, while they are assiduously endeavouring 
to undo some of the mischief he has created. The annexation of 
Candahar might to some extent have appeared a justification of the 
policy pursued by the late Secretary of State, and its permanent re- 
tention under our protectorate would have been something to show 
for the nineteen millions that have been spent and the blood that 
has been shed and the lives that have been sacrificed in pursuit of 
this new departure; but no one in the House of Commons ventured 
to argue in support of such measures. The head and front of the 
Government’s offence in the mouths of the Opposition speakers, 
dwindled down to this, that the present moment was not the most 
opportune to leave the city. This point the solid majority of one 
hundred and twenty were well content to leave to the discretion of 
the Executive. Lord Hartington has shown great boldness in his 
endeavours to mitigate the baneful results of his predecessor’s policy, 
and want of caution and impulsiveness are not faults of which his 
bitterest detractors would accuse him. Contemplating the whole of 
this Afghan business from the commencement of the Salisbury era to 
the present moment, all we can now say is, that through the endeavours 
of the present Ministry we are as well out of a bad business as could 
reasonably be expected. We trust that in Indian as in foreign 
policy we shall revert to the old policy in vogue before the advent of 
the late Ministry in power, and endeavour to our utmost to admi- 
nister our vast Indian possessions for the benefit of the natives and 
ourselves (and our interests are identical), and to utterly disregard 
the whisperings of the Forward party to try and extend our boundaries. 

The same golden rule should be our guide in our dealings with 
our colonies. The Transvaal teaches a bitter lesson. Lord Car- 
narvon and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach are mainly responsible for its 
acquisition, but it is impossible to deny that at the time it was 
looked upon with favour by some of the Liberal leaders. Mr. Courte- 
nay appears to have been the only man in the late House of Com- 
mons who then completely understood the bearings of the question, 
and now it is a matter of profound regret that his warnings had not 
more heed given to them. As far as the responsible Ministers of the 
time are concerned, they seem to have done nothing but blunder. 
Both Lord Carnarvon and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach are men of high 
character, and no one would think for a moment of placing them in 
the same category with Lord Salisbury, yet now it seems clear that 
they both committed blunder after blunder out of sheer ignorance of the 
state of affairs in the large territory they annexed. Had they known 
the real feelings of the Boers, we feel no doubt they would have acted 
differently ; and all we can say with regard to Sir Michael is that 
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the vote of censure he is to propose upon her Majesty’s present 
Ministers comes with an ill grace from one who has contributed so 
largely as he has to those difficulties in South Africa from which the 
Government are now endeavouring to extricate us. It appears to us 
that up to the present time the colonial policy of the Ministry has 
lacked the courage and determination which have marked their policy 
in India. They have had very serious obstacles to contend with, and 
much allowance will be made on account of them; for ourselves we 
are prepared to reserve our judgment until such time as all the facts 
are before us. 

Of the two Bills which were introduced shortly before Parliament 
rose we purpose to speak at length on a future occasion. The Govern- 
ment have every reason to be satisfied with the reception which both 
have met with. The Land Bill is one of vast and far-reaching scope 
and of complicated details, and to be a statesmanlike measure it was 
necessary that it should be so. The Bankruptcy Bill of Mr. Cham- 
berlain affects a very large and important class of the community ; 
and, though some amendments are absolutely essential, we believe that 
its general provisions are satisfactory and business-like. It is to be 
hoped that both these Bills will become law before August. 

How the death of Lord Beaconsfield will affect the party he has 
led for so many years remains to be seen. At the present time it is 
difficult to form a true estimate of his character or of its bearing upon 
the welfare of the country. During his illness both parties acted up 
to the traditions of English public life, and sank party feeling in 
their anxiety to sympathise with the sufferings of one who for so long 
a period had played a conspicuous part in the management of the 
State. Personally he was always popular. A staunch friend, ever 
kind and considerate to his subordinates, with perfect command of 
his temper, and endowed with far more than an ordinary share of 
humour, he had a great power of attaching people to himself, 
especially those who were many years his juniors. Of his strong 
will, fixed determination, great energy, and vigorous intellect, the 
success of his life is the most unimpeachable witness, for without 
these qualities he would never have attained to the exalted position 
he did. The measure of his individual success is certainly greater 
than that of any politician of the present century, not excepting that 
of the present Prime Minister. Considering his origin, his educa- 
tion, and his first introduction to public life, it is not surprising that 
little more than forty years ago so calm and clear-headed a man as 
Lord Melbourne should have smiled at the idea of his being on the 
Treasury Bench; but the career has justified the boast, and all 
Englishmen, whatever their political opinions, are pleased to think 
that under our Constitution a man can by his own ability and perse- 
verance work his way up from the lowest to the highest place in the 
great council of the nation. None would have grudged him the public 
funeral so spontaneously offered by Mr. Gladstone. 

Whether, however, he has rendered any lasting service to his 
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country is another matter. In one way he has undoubtedly rendered 
great service to the party he adopted; he introduced them to office, 
and gave them many of the permanent rewards of office, but we 
doubt much whether he advanced Conservative principles. His own 
sympathies and, what was more in a nature like his, his own intel- 
lectual leanings were frequently in favour of large and far-reaching 
reforms ; but he belonged to, and eventually led, a party whose first 
principle was to regard all change, whether under the name of re- 
form or not, with distrust. Comparing him with his life-long rival, 
Mr. Gladstone, we believe that in many respects he was far the more 
radical of the two. The one great measure of home legislation with 
which his name will be always connected is the Reform Act of 1868, 
and that Act contained far more radical changes than were to be 
found in the Bill introduced by the Government ot which Mr, Glad- 
stone was a member, just before. How he ever induced his party, 
with the late Lord Derby as its nominal head—for nominal he only 
then was—to agree to it is still a mystery to many even of those who 
supported him. It was a great measure, establishing firmly the 
principle of household suffrage as the basis of representation; and 
though it limited it to the boroughs, the author of the Bill could not 
conceal from himself that the limit could not be logically maintained. 
Its extension to the counties was, and is, only a matter of time and 
circumstance. Its first result was a great defeat to the party under 
whiose auspices it had been introduced, and many of them upbraided 
their leader with its folly. Under it, though not, in our opinion, in 
consequence of it, the party came into power in 1874, and the former 
upbraiders began to think there were virtues in a democracy of which 
formerly they had had no suspicion, and to ascribe their comfortable 
position in office, backed by a large majority, to the far-seeing wisdom 
of the maligned statesman of 1868. In this we think they were 
wrong. The Conservative majority of 1874 was far more due to the 
action of the Liberal party than to the tactics of their opponents. 
It gave, however, the Conservative leaders, and especially Mr. 
Disraeli, a great opportunity. Up to then, as aleader of Opposition, 
he had undoubtedly rendered valuable service to his country. He 
had always been dignified, never factious, nor had he ever favoured 
any form of Obstruction. He criticised freely, and with effect; he 
frequently protested strongly, but he always submitted gracefully to 
the will of the majority. Asa leader of party from a mere forlorn 
hope to the heights of victory he had been unrivalled. He mystified 
its members, no doubt, and under his leadership many of his followers 
had very hazy notions of the difference between Tory, Whig, or Radical 
principles. But he taught them this great fact, that some changes 
were certain, however much they might oppose them, and that it 
was better those changes should take place under their guidance 
rather than that of Liberals and Radicals. Had he, as Prime 
Minister from 1874 to 1880, acted upon this principle, it is most 
probable that his career would have ended differently to what it 
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has; but he did not. In home affairs, for the six years of his 
Premiership, legislation was almost at a standstill. Had he in that 
period done what the Liberals did in the first session of the present 
Parliament—taken off that malt tax the abolition of which he had 
championed for over twenty years, passed the Burials Bill, the 
Employers’ Liability Act, and the Hares and Rabbits Bill—and with 
the principles of the two former he agreed, and upon the latter he 
looked as a painful necessity—it is quite possible he might have died, 
like Lord Palmerston before him, as Premier of the country. It is 
absolutely certain that his reputation as a statesman would have 
stood much higher amongst his countrymen of all shades of opinion. 
As it was, he missed a great opportunity, neglected home matters, 
and in our opinion paid far too much attention to foreign affairs. 
That attention, we think, has produced more harm than good, though 
we are bound to admit that it is what has brought him personally 
prominently before Europe. Had he died before 1874, his career 
would not have attracted a tithe of the attention on the Continent 
which it is now receiving. The events of 1877 and 1878 brought 
him into conspicuous notice, and there was that about his character 
and career which could not fail to interest and fascinate observers. 

For the sake of the peaceful administration of the country it is 
to be hoped that the party whom he led may be fortunate in selecting 
a judicious successor. Three names suggest themselves—the Duke 
of Richmond, the Marquis of Salisbury, and Earl Cairns. The first 
named would appear to be the most natural leader of a Tory party. 
Born of the nobility, and trained and brought up amongst the country 
gentry and familiar with all their tastes and habits, he would not in 
intellectual ability be very far above the majority of his followers. 
His personal character stands high, and his selection might for a 
time allay the rivalry of his two intellectual superiors, Lords Salis- 
bury and Cairns. The former has claims of position, and certainly 
is not deficient in mental qualifications. He is essentially ‘ clever, 
and the question is whether he is not too clever ever to command 
the confidence of his party. His cleverness as displayed in Parlia- 
ment in first opposing and then following his late leader, and as 
shown in his dealings with foreign and Indian officials, has not been 
reassuring. Intellectually as a debater Lord Cairns is his superior, 
though he may not say such sharp things, and in moral weight there 
can be no comparison between the two. His character is calm and 
judicious, though not sympathetic. He has not the advantage, pos- 
sessed by the Duke and the Marquis, of being born of what is called 
the ruling class, but neither had his great predecessor. 
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